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To  The  Reader: 

The  Corrections  Division  Report  of  January  1992  is  the  second 
comprehensive  report  published  by  the  division.  This  report  was  delayed  by 
staff  efforts  to  cope  with  Montana  correctional  system  overcrowding.  As  a 
result,  this  report  combines  new  data  from  fiscal  years  1989  through  1991  with 
data  from  earlier  years .  The  scope  of  general  and  technical  information  in  this 
report  has  been  expanded  over  that  published  in  1989.  Much  of  the  technical 
information  presented  in  this  report  is  intended  to  stimulate  discussion  of 
Montana's  criminal  justice  system.  The  more  general  information  should 
provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  scope  and  cost  of  Montana's  correctional 
programs.  This  mix  of  general  and  specific  information  should  serve  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  a  variety  of  readers. 


This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Division's  Research  and  Analysis 
Manager .  Questions  concerning  the  contents  of  this  report  and  other  research 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Ted  Clack. 

Sincerely, 

^      A 

'JAMES  (j/pOMROY     ^ 
Acting  Administrator 
Corrections  Division 
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MONTANA  ADULT  CORRECTIONS  PROGRAMS 


Corrections  was  organized  as  a  division  of  the  Montana  Department  of 
Institutions  in  1975.  The  Department  now  is  named  the  Department  of 
Corrections  and  Human  Services. 

The  Corrections  Division  provides  the  administration,  management  and 
coordination  of  adult  correctional  services  in  Montana.  The  system  includes 
a  small  operations  staff,  three  correctional  institutions,  five  community  pre- 
release centers  (two  state  operated,  three  operated  on  contract  by  private 
non-profit  corporations) ,  two  intensive  supervision  programs  and  a  network 
of  four  Probation  and  Parole  regions  with  offices  in  19  Montana  communities. 
The  latter  provide  Intensive  Supervision  and  Supervised  Release  services  as 
well  as  traditional  probation  and  parole  supervision.  The  system  provides  a 
broad  continuum  of  services  ranging  from  evaluation,  counseling  and 
supervision  in  the  community  to  incarceration.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  in 
two  areas:  community  corrections  as  the  intervention  of  first  choice;  and 
individual  correctional  supervision  and  programming  whenever  feasible.  The 
Division's  program  goals  are: 

o  To  provide  overall  leadership ,  policy  direction  and  management  to  the 

Montana  adult   corrections   system  and   to   the   State  as   a  whole  on 
correctional  issues . 

o  To  provide  reception,  classification,  secure  custody,  rehabilitation  and 

treatment  of  adult  felony  offenders  sentenced  to  prison. 

o  To  provide  work,    training,    rehabilitation  and   custody  of  minimum 

security  adult  male  inmates  aged  25  or  less  in  a  work  camp  setting. 

o  To    provide    offenders    an    opportunity    for    successful    community 

reintegration  through  community  based  pre-release  center  placements. 
Such  placements  are  to  provide  treatment,  education,  employment  and 
life  skills  training  to  inmates  who  are  within  one  year  of  parole 
eligibility  or  sentence  discharge. 

o  To   provide   intensive   community   supervision    (including  electronic 

monitoring)  to  adult  felony  offenders,  who  would  otherwise  be 
sentenced  to  prison,  in  two  Montana  communities. 

o  To  provide  a  supervised  release  program  for  selected  adult  inmates  who 

are  within  24  months  of  parole  eUgibility  or  sentence  discharge  and  who 
have  been  approved  for  that  program  by  the  Board  of  Pardons. 

o  To    provide    community    supervision    and    counseling    of    Montana 

probationers  and  parolees . 

o  To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  parole  for  eligible  inmates   through 

release  planning  teams  and  Individual  Treatment  plans . 


Montana's  adult  corrections  system  comprises  three  components: 

1.  OPERATIONS  COMPONENT 

This  Component  provides  overall  supervision,  direction  and  guidance  for 
Montana's  adult  correctional  system.  A  primary  focus  of  this  activity  is 
assurance  of  the  expeditious  flow  of  offenders  within  system  programs  in 
accordance  with  concern  for  public  safety  and  needs  of  individual  offenders . 
The  system  also  provides  central  research  services  for  the  division, 
coordinates  Montana's  participation  in  the  Interstate  Corrections  Compact  and 
the  Western  Interstate  Corrections  Compact  and  oversees  the  training 
functions  for  each  of  the  institutional  and  community  programs.  The  intent 
of  operations  is  to  utilize  intermediate  sanctions  when  appropriate  and  to  use 
costly  prison  space  only  when  required  for  pubUc  safety. 

2.  INSTITUTIONAL  COMPONENT 

The  Institutional  Component  incorporates  Montana's  three  correctional 
institutions:  Montana  State  Prison,  the  Swan  River  Forest  Camp  and  the 
Women's  Correctional  Center. 

A)        Montana  State  Prison 

Montana  State  Prison  is  located  on  the  western  outskirts  of  Deer  Lodge, 
Montana.  This  facility  provides  minimum  through  maximum  security 
custody  for  adult  male  felony  offenders  sentenced  to  prison.  Programs 
include  reception,  classification,  education,  vocational  training,  prison 
industries,  a  ranch  operation,  treatment /counseling,  medical  services 
and  inmate  work  programs .  Designed  to  house  852  inmates ,  this  facility 
now  consistently  houses  over  1,100  inmates. 

Prison  operations  are  organized  under  six  general  headings :  Care  and 
Custody;  Prison  Ranch;  License  Plate  Factory;  Prison  Industries; 
Prison  Canteen;  and,  Prison  Industries  Training  Program.  Brief 
descriptions  of  these  operations  follow: 

1.  Care  and  Custody 

This  program  combines  Administration,  Support,  Security,  and 
Treatment  elements. 

a.  Administration  provides  overall  staff  direction  and 
services . 

b .  Support  Services  are  responsible  for  care  and  maintenance 
of  Prison  buildings  and  equipment,  daily  support  services 
and  supplies. 

c.  Security  ensures  safe  and  secure  confinement  of  prison 
inmates . 


Treatment  provides  each  inmate  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
skills  and  therapy  necessary  for  successful  return  to  the 
community.    Such  services  include: 

>  Anger  Management  Therapy.  This  28-week  program 
comprises  three  phases  intended  to  enable  inmates 
to  understand,  assume  responsibility  for  and  cope 
with  their  anger. 

>  Assertiveness  Training.  This  10-week  program 
combines  education  and  training  to  help  inmates 
express  themselves  in  more  open,  honest,  non- 
alienating  and  non-aggressive  ways . 

>  Sex  Offender  Program.  This  73-week  program 
comprises  three  phases.  The  first  phase  is 
primarily  educational.  The  second  is  group 
oriented,  confrontational  and  is  intended  to  teach 
the  sex  offender  to  accept  responsibility  for, 
control  and  understand  his  deviant  behavior  as  well 
as  empathize  with  his  victims.  The  final  phase 
combines  focus  on  continued  self -understanding  and 
on  formulating  discharge  and  follow-up  plans. 

>  Stress  Management.  This  10-week  group  therapy 
program  educates  inmates  in  the  psychological  and 
physiological  effects  of  stress  as  well  as  the 
symptoms  and  causes  of  stress.  Participants  are 
taught  to  recognize  and  cope  with  stress  in  a 
variety  of  settings . 

>  Special  Needs  Group  Therapy.  This  program 
serves  inmates  suffering  emotional  disorders.  It 
combines  individual  and  group  therapy  sessions  and 
is  provided  only  to  those  inmates  housed  in  the 
Intensive  Treatment  Unit.  The  primary  focus  of 
this  program  is  psychotherapeutic. 

>  Relaxation  Group  Therapy.  This  short-term  (6-8 
weeks)  program  is  intended  to  provide  inmates 
experience  with  constructive  and  healthy  means  of 
relaxing  and  reducing  stress  and  anxiety.  The 
program  combines  education  and  training  methods . 

>  Crisis  Intervention.  This  program  provides 
individual  psychotherapy  to  inmates  undergoing 
acute  distress  (psychotic  episodes,  suicide 
attempts,  assaultive  or  self-destructive  behaviors) . 
Treatment  is  short-term,  goal-oriented  and  focuses 
on  alleviation  of  the  immediate  crisis . 


>  One  to  One  Therapy.  The  program  is  made  available 
on  a  limited  basis  to  individuals  with  specific  need 
for  and  desire  to  participate  in  psychotherapy.  It 
is  short-term  and  goal-oriented,  due  to  staff 
shortage . 

>  Chemical  Dependency  Treatment.  This  program 
comprises  three  treatment  modalities  and  phases. 
The  first  phase  focuses  on  diagnosis,  thought 
processes  and  behaviors  of  the  dependent 
individual.  The  second  phase  of  the  program 
focuses  on  criminality,  criminal  thought  patterns 
and  addictive  thought  processes.  The  third 
program  phase  focuses  on  dysfunctional  family 
systems.  This  phase  defines  the  etiology  of 
unhealthy  family  structures  and  provides  examples 
of  healthy  alternatives.  A  total  of  fourteen 
services,  seminars  and  groups  support  this 
program.  It  should  be  noted  that  nearly  90  percent 
of  male  prison  admissions  reveal  characteristics  of 
chemical  dependency. 

>  Recreational  Programs .  These  programs,  offered  in 
high  and  low  security  compounds  include  hobby 
programs,  general  exercise  and  fitness,  boxing, 
weight  lifting,  running,  music,  pool  and  various 
team  sports  to  participants.  Hobby  products  may 
be  sold  by  inmates.  Some  teams  compete  against 
civilian  teams. 

Medical  care  and  education  services  also  are  provided 
within  the  Treatment  Program.  A  Prison  Infirmary, 
divided  into  high  and  low  security  areas ,  provides  basic 
medical  care.  Contracts  with  medical  specialists  and  area 
hospitals  meet  the  special  medical  needs  of  inmates. 
Education  services  include  evaluations  of  all  admissions, 
remedial  basic  education  leading  to  GED  as  necessary,  and 
referrals  to  either  vocational  training  or  college  level 
study.  The  College  of  Great  Falls  provides  correspond- 
dence  courses  at  the  Prison  through  a  telecommunications 
hook-up. 

2.         Prison  Ranch 

This  is  a  self-supporting  program  using  dairy,  crop  and  beef 
operations  to  provide  work  experience  and  wages  for  inmates. 
Dairy  products  and  crops  produced  by  the  program  are  used  by 
the  prison  and  other  state  institutions.  Ranch  beef  is  sold  in 
out-of-state  markets. 


3.  License  Place  Factory 

This  program ,  responsible  for  the  production  of  all  license  plates 
for  the  State,  also  provides  work  experience  and  wages  for 
prison  inmates.  The  program  is  supported  by  Department  of 
Justice  funds. 

4.  Prison  Industries 

The  Industries  program  provides  inmate  training  in  productive 
work  habits  and  skills.  Programs  include  training  in  furniture 
restoration,  refinishing  and  manufacture,  upholstery,  sign 
manufacture,  printing,  logging,  post  and  pole  production  and 
jack-leg  fence  construction. 

5.  Prison  Canteen 

This  program  provides  a  "convenience  store"  service  to  inmates 
as  well  as  inmate  employment.  The  Canteen  program  is  self- 
supporting. 

6.  Prison  Industries  Training  Program 

This  program  offers  vocational  training,  on-the-job-trainingand 
work  experience  for  inmates.  The  program  is  intended  to 
provide  enrolled  inmates  with  marketable  skills  appropriate  for 
the  present  economy.  To  this  end,  inmates  receive  career 
counseling,  training  in  business,  office,  telecommunications,  and 
vehicle  overhaul,  repair  and  maintenance  skills. 

B)         Swan  River  Forest  Camp 

The  Swan  River  Forest  Camp  is  a  minimum  security  correctional  facility 
situated  in  the  scenic  Swan  River  Valley  south  of  Swan  Lake,  Montana. 
This  facility  serves  up  to  60  felons  aged  18  to  25  years.  All  inmates  are 
screened  and  referred  to  the  Camp  by  Montana  State  Prison.  Referrals 
must  be  of  minimum  custody  status,  have  clear  prison  conduct,  be  in 
good  physical  health,  have  one  year  or  less  to  be  served  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  be  convicted  of  nonviolent  crimes.  Inmates  who  fail  to 
abide  by  the  Camp's  rules  are  returned  to  Montana  State  Prison. 

The  Swan  River  Forest  Camp  provides  a  number  of  rehabilitative 
programs  in  addition  to  care,  custody,  a  commissary  and  security. 
These  program  are: 

1 .         Vocational  Education 

This  program  prepares  residents  for  employment  or  enrollment  in 
a  vocational- technical  school  upon  release.  Training  is  provided 
in  auto  mechanics,  fundamentals  of  welding,  machine  shop 
operations  and  small  engine  maintenance,  repeiir  and  service, 
auto  body  repair  and  painting. 


2.  General  Education 

The  primary  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  provide  remedial 
Instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  and  math,  in  addition  to  a  GED 
course  of  study.  The  program  also  provides  training  in  job 
seeking  skills,  basic  computer  skills  and  drivers  training. 

3.  Work  Program 

Residents  enrolled  in  this  program,  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  State  Lands,  obtain  basic  work  habits,  skills 
and  experience.  All  work  provided  by  this  program  is  related  to 
forestry,  forest  products,  and  forest  support  activities  (e.g. 
basic  carpentry,  campground  maintenance,  etc. ) .  Residents  also 
are  trained  as  forest  fire  fighters . 

4.  Treatment 

All  residents  participate  in  recommended  programs  and  are 
assigned  to  a  correctional  treatment  specialist's  caseload.  Each 
specialist  works  with  residents  on  a  one-to-one  basis  and  within 
group  sessions .  Counseling  is  Intended  to  help  the  resident  gain 
insight  into  the  reason  for  his  incarceration  and  to  provide 
training  to  prevent  future  criminality.  Individual  treatment 
plans  are  developed  to  address  the  residents'  weaknesses  and 
develop  strengths.  Residents  requiring  more  intense  therapy 
are  referred  to  a  consulting  psychologist. 

5.  Chemical  Dependency  Treatment 

The  Camp  provides  a  fully  licensed  outpatient  treatment  program 
to  needy  residents.  The  program  comprises  evaluation, 
education,  treatment,  planning,  education,  referral,  and  follow 
up  services. 

C)        Women's  Correctional  Center 

The  Women's  Correctional  Center  was  opened  in  1982  to  cope  with  an 
increasing  female  Inmate  population  and  decreasing  availability  of  out- 
of-state  housing.  The  Center  is  located  on  the  campus  of  Montana  State 
Hospital  in  Warm  Springs,  Montana.  The  faclhty,  a  converted 
dormitory,  was  designed  to  house  30  Inmates.  An  expansion  unit, 
comprising  15  high  security  beds,  was  opened  in  another  abandoned 
MSH  building  in  November,  1989.  The  present  female  inmate  count  is 
in  the  high  60s . 

All  females  incarcerated  in  Montana  are  initially  sent  to  the  Women's 
Correctional  Center.  Once  classified,  some  women  may  be  transferred 
to  other  programs .  RehabiUtative  programming  at  the  Center  provides 
educational,  vocational,  therapeutic,  recreational  and  spiritual 
services.    More  specifically,  these  services  entail: 


> 


>  Educational/Vocational  Program 

This  service  includes  adult  basic  education  and  GED  preparation 
curricula,  business  skills  instruction  and  college  courses  offered 
through  the  College  of  Great  Falls.  Vocational  training  is 
provided  through  paid  work  assignments  and  industries 
programs  (sewing,  data  entry)  within  the  center  and  on  the 
Montana  State  Hospital  campus . 

>  Therapeutic  Program 

Psychological,  psychiatric  and  chemical  dependency  counseling 
are  provided  by  contract  as  a  supplement  to  three  full-time  staff 
counselors.  Training      is      provided      in      interpersonal 

communications  and  in  parenting  skills  on  a  quarterly  basis, 
again  by  contracted  consultants . 

>  Recreational  Activities 

Programs  are  available  to  meet  the  inmates'  physical  and 
recreational  needs.  These  programs  include  a  mandatory 
physical  fitness  program,  arts  and  crafts  activities  and  various 
special  events .  All  recreational  programs  are  intended  to  teach 
constructive  lifelong  leisure  activities . 

>  Parenting  Program 

The  Center  has  established  a  parenting  program  for  female 
inmates .  Those  who  qualify  receive  counseling  and  education  in 
child  development  and  parenting  skills,  including 
communications,  conflict  resolution  and  other  interpersonal 
skills.  Young  children  of  these  inmates  are  allowed  to  spend 
weekends  with  their  mothers  in  a  room  reserved  for  the  program. 
Children  over  13  years  of  age  are  not  permitted  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  Center  but  may  spend  daylight  hours  with  their 
parents .  Center  staff  regard  this  program  as  one  of  their  most 
important . 

>  Spiritual  Services 

Weekly  Protestant  and  Catholic  religious  services  are  available  as 
are  weekly  Bible  Study  programs  and  Native  American  spiritual 
programs .    Individual  spiritual  counseUng  also  is  available . 

3.    COMMUNITY  CORRECTIONS  COMPONENT 

Community  Corrections  programs  in  Montana  combine  alternatives  to  continued 

incarceration  of  inmates,  enhanced  levels  of  probationary /parole  supervision 

and  traditional  probation  and  parole  services.     These  programs  are  Listed 
w  below . 


A)         Pre-Release  Centers 

Montana  correctional  programs  include  five  pre-release  centers  with  a 
total  capacity  of  147  beds,  12  of  which  are  dedicated  to  female 
offenders.  These  centers  are  supervised  by  the  Community 
Corrections  Bureau  although  pre-release  center  residents  are  under 
inmate  status.  Two  centers  (one  male,  one  female)  are  located  in 
Billings;  the  remaining  centers  are  located  in  Butte,  Great  Falls  and 
Missoula.  Two  centers  are  state  operated;  the  remaining  three  are 
operated  by  private,  non  profit  corporations  on  contract.  Each  center 
is  a  minimum  security  facility.  Each  is  intended  as  a  final  rehabilitative 
and  transitional  stage  of  incarceration.  The  centers  promote 
employment,  family  relations,  citizen  participation  and  stability  on  the 
part  of  inmates .  Careful  and  thorough  parole  planning  and  preparation 
is  a  primary  concern  and  foundation  of  pre-release  program.ming. 
Inmates  referred  to  the  centers  must  be  within  one  year  of  parole 
eligibility  and  typically  have  been  convicted  of  non-violent  crimes. 
Admission  to  the  centers  requires  approval  by  both  prison  personnel 
and  local  screening  committees  and  final  approval  by  the  Corrections 
Division  Administrator.  Inmates  who  successfully  complete  pre-release 
center  programs  are  drug  and  alcohol  free,  have  acquired  legitimate 
economic  resources  and  are  capable  of  leading  a  constructive  life. 

The  Department  requested  expansion  of  pre-release  center  resources 
during  the  1991  legislative  session.  The  Legislature  approved  a  total 
of  25  additional  male  pre-release  center  beds  and  16  additional  female 
pre-release  center  beds.  Projected  revenue  shortfalls  and  consequent 
budget  cuts  have  delayed  acquisition  of  these  additional  beds  until  July 
1,  1992. 

B)         Intensive  Supervision  Program 

Montana  Corrections  initiated  an  Intensive  Supervision  Program  (ISP) 
in  1988.  This  program  serves  as  an  alternative  to  incarceration.  To 
date,  all  participants  have  been  offenders  who  were  sentenced  to  prison 
and  were  diverted  to  ISP  or  parolees  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
granted  a  parole .  Program  participants  are  supervised  24-hours  a  day ; 
offenders  are  under  the  equivalent  of  "house  arrest"  when  not  at  an 
approved  location.  The  program  officers  meet  with  each  participant  at 
least  four  times  a  week.  Programming  is  geared  to  shift  the  offender  to 
traditional  probation  or  parole  within  eight  months.  Most  participants 
are  monitored  electronically  in  initial  stages  of  the  program  (up  to  120 
days,  in  most  cases).  Some  pre-release  centers  perform  electronic 
monitoring  services  for  the  ISP  program .  If  participants  do  not  perform 
as  expected,  ISP  may  be  extended  for  additional  time.  Those  who  fail 
the  program  usually  are  incarcerated. 
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Intensive  Supervision  Programs  now  operate  in  two  Montana  cities  - 
Billings  and  Missoula.  Each  program  can  supervise  up  to  25  offenders; 
two  officers  are  assigned  to  each  program.  A  third  ISP  program  has 
been  approved  twice  by  the  Legislature  and  has  twice  been  delayed  by 
budget  concerns.  The  third  program,  to  be  located  in  Great  Falls,  will 
be  initiated  July  1 ,  1992.  The  new  program  also  will  supervise  up  to  25 
offenders  and  will  be  staffed  by  two  officers.  Each  program  is  to 
reserve  up  to  5  positions  for  female  offenders.  ISP  officers  are  part  of 
The  staff  complement  of  the  State's  Probation  and  Parole  Program,  even 
though  ISP  enroUees  are  considered  to  be  in  inmate  status. 

C)         Corrections  Field  Services 

Corrections  Field  Services  include  adult  probation  and  parole, 
oversight  of  inmates  on  supervised  release  or  10-day  furlough  and 
implementation  of  alternative  sanctions,  in  addition  to  operation  of  ISP. 

1 .  Probation  and  Parole 

47  probation  and  parole  officers,  with  offices  in  19  communities, 
provide  supervision  of  convicted  felons  and  a  small  number  of 
misdemeanants.  Supervision  entails  monitoring  the  location, 
activities  and  behavior  of  offenders,  rehabilitative  counseling 
and  the  control  of  offender  movement  between  programs  and 
jurisdictions.  Face-to-face  contacts  are  maintained  on  a  regular 
basis.  The  frequency  of  such  contacts  is  determined  by  the 
offender's  potentials,  liabilities  and  needs  as  well  as  the  risk  the 
offender  poses  to  the  community.  Officers  also  prepare  pre- 
sentence investigations  and  reports  on  virtually  all  felony 
convictions.  Ordered  by  judges,  those  reports  summarize  the 
offender's  criminal  and  social  histories ,  identify  his  rehabilitative 
potential  and  needs  and  make  recommendations  concerning  his 
sentence.  Finally,  probation  and  parole  officers  also  are 
responsible  for  investigations ,  reports  and  hearings  involved  in 
offender  placements  and  revocations  of  probationary  sentences 
and  paroles. 

Three  additional  probation  and  parole  officer  positions  were 
approved  by  the  Legislature.  Those  positions  will  remain 
unfilled  until  budgetary  concerns  are  resolved. 

2.  Supervised  Release 

The  Supervised  Release  Program  allows  selected  inmates  to 
pursue  training,  treatment  or  education  or  employment  in  the 
context  of  those  services  in  the  community  setting  while  still  in 
inmate  status .  Participants  must  be  within  24  months  of  parole 
eligibility  or  discharge  and  must  have  served  at  least  one-half 
the  time  sentence  imposed.  Participants  also  must  find  a 
qualified  civilian  sponsor  in  the  community  setting  and  prepare 
a  plan .    Admission  to  the  program  is  granted  by  the  Montana 


Board  of  Pardons.  Probation  and  Parole  Officers  investigate  the 
inmate's  proposed  sponsor  and  plan  and  supervise  the 
participant  in  the  community  setting. 

3.  10-Day  Furlough 

The  10-Day  Furlough  program  provides  selected  inmates  the 
opportunity  to  spend  up  to  10  days  in  the  community  seeking 
employment  or  living  arrangements  prior  to  parole.  Program 
participants  are  to  report  to  and  are  supervised  by  probation  and 
parole  officers.  A  second  10-day  furlough  may  be  granted  a 
program  participant  if  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the  task  for 
which  the  initial  furlough  was  granted. 

4.  Alternative  Sanctions 

Two  Governor's  Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections  Advisory 
Councils  and  the  Corrections  Division  have  advocated 
development  of  alternatives  to  incarceration.  Such  alternatives 
are  advanced  as  aids  of  rehabilitation  and  as  partial  remedies  of 
prison     overcrowding.  The      1991      Legislature     approved 

development  of  several  alternative  sanctions  for  probationers  and 
parolees  in  danger  of  revocation  and  possible  incarceration. 
Three  alternative  sanctions  -  jail  placements,  house  arrest  and 
community  service  -  received  appropriations .  Two  of  the  three  - 
house  arrest  and  jail  placements  -  have  been  delayed  until  July 
1,  1992  as  a  result  of  budget  cuts.  A  brief  description  of  each 
alternative  sanction  follows : 

a)  Loss  of  good  time.  Parolees  now  receive  30  days  of  good 
time  per  month  while  on  parole.  Violation  of  conditions  of 
parole  may  lead  to  loss  of  that  good  time  and  a  consequent 
increase  in  the  time  to  be  spent  under  supervision. 

b)  Additional  conditions  of  probation/parole.  Probationers 
and  parolees  who  violate  the  conditions  of  their 
supervision  may  receive  additional  conditions,  including 
increased  levels  of  supervision,  mandated 
treatment /counseling  and  additional  restrictions  on  their 
behavior. 

c)  Intervention  Hearings.  Regional  Probation  and  Parole 
Supervisors  may  hold  Intervention  Hearings  with 
probationers  and  parolees  and  their  officers.  Such 
hearings  are  held  when  the  offender's  behavior  suggests 
that  he  or  she  may  fail  supervision  and  be  incarcerated. 
Those  hearings  serve  as  a  warning  and  identify  problem 
behaviors  and  constructive  alternatives.  This  alternative 
has  been  in  use  for  over  two  years . 
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d)  Community  Service.  This  pilot  program,  supported 
largely  by  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control  grant  funds, 
is  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  communities  may  process 
selected  felons  at  the  local  level,  without  involving  the 
state  corrections  system.  Selected  young  first  offenders, 
typically  convicted  of  non- violent  crimes ,  are  sentenced  to 
perform  local  services  in  lieu  of  incarceration  or  other 
forms  of  supervision.  This  program  is  operating  in 
Missoula  and  has  provided  supervision  of  a  large  number 
of  felony  and  misdemeanor  offenders .  The  program  also 
has  served  as  an  intermediate  sanction  for  offenders  who 
have  violated  conditions  of  their  probation  or  parole  or 
rules  of  the  Missoula  pre-release  center. 

e)  House  Arrest.  This  program  exists  to  provide  community 
and  family-based  alternatives  to  incarceration. 
Participants  are  required  to  spend  all  their  "free"  time  at 
home  but  are  allowed  to  retain  pre-offense  employment  or 
education /training  programs.  Participants  typically  are 
subject  to  electronic  monitoring. 

f)  JEiil  Placements.  Jail  terms  of  up  to  60  days  may  be 
ordered  for  some  offenders  who  violate  the  conditions  of 
their  community  sentence .  Jail  placements  are  ordered  in 
lieu  of  incarceration  or  re-incarceration.  Jail  placements 
separate  the  offender  from  community  resources,  family, 
job  and  other  programs  for  far  less  time  than  incarceration 
in  state  prison.  Such  placements  also  allow  scarce  prison 
beds  to  be  used  more  appropriately,  with  more  dangerous 
offenders . 

Examples  of  probation  and  parole  supervision  conditions  are 
presented  in  Appendix  II . 

Finally,  the  Community  Corrections  Component  participates  in  the  Interstate 
Corrections  Compact .  This  participation  involves  conducting  investigations 
of  proposed  probationary  or  parole  placements  of  non-Montana  probationers 
and  parolees.  Those  offenders,  if  accepted  by  Montana,  also  are  supervised 
by  Montana  probation  and  parole  officers.  In  return,  Montana  probationers 
and  parolees  relocating  to  other  states  are  offered  supervision  by  the 
receiving  states. 

A  directory  of  Corrections  Division  staff  and  resources  is  presented  in 
Appendix  I. 
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II.         CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  AND  CORRECTIONS  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Corrections  policies  and  proposals  in  recent  years  have  been  shaped,  in  part,  and 
assisted  by  two  Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections  Advisory  Councils.  The  initial 
Council  was  created  in  August,  1987  by  then  Governor  Schwinden  and  directed  to 
review  and  recommend  changes  in  Montana's  criminal  justice  and  corrections  sys- 
tems. That  Council  was  instructed  to  examine  sentencing  statutes  and  practices, 
parole  and  good  time  statutes,  determine  the  feasibility  of  estabhshing  additional 
program  resources  and  of  sentencing  alternatives  and  to  project  inmate  populations 
and  housing  requirements.  The  second  Council  was  established  by  Governor 
Stephens  and  directed  to  join  the  Department  in  planning  to  meet  the  needs  of  female 
offenders,  to  study  the  impact  of  sentencing  legislation,  current  parole  and  release 
practices  and  alternative  methods  of  reducing  correctional  overcrowding  and  to  pro- 
vide recommendations  to  the  Governor.  Both  Councils  comprised  criminal  justice  and 
corrections  professionals ,  legislators  and  members  of  the  public .  Both  Councils  were 
supported  by  funds  from  the  National  Institute  of  Corrections  and  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance.   Finally,  both  Councils  fulfilled  their  responsibiUties  admirably. 

After  a  series  of  meetings ,  review  of  papers  prepared  by  staff,  tours  of  various  faci- 
lities and  programs,  in  and  out  of  state,  attendance  of  professional  conferences  and 
pubUc  hearings,  both  Councils  developed  lists  of  recommendations.  Those 
recommendations  are  listed  below.  An  account  of  the  fate  of  each  recommendation  is 
included. 

A.         1987-1989  Council 

1.  Implement  Intensive  Supervision  Programs  (ISP)  in  Billings,  Great  Falls 
and  Missoula,  each  with  a  capacity  of  25  offenders.  To  date,  one 
additional  ISP  program  has  been  established ,  in  Missoula .  The  program 
proposed  for  Great  Falls  has  twice  been  a  victim  of  budget  cuts. 

2.  Divert  eligible  offenders  to  pre-release  centers  in  lieu  of  prison.  This 
recommendation  was  not  funded. 

3.  Provide  discretionary  early  discharge  of  certain  inmates.  This 
recommendation  failed  to  receive  the  support  of  either  Governor. 

4.  Increase  the  number  of  probation  and  parole  officers  by  ten  positions. 
Two  additional  positions  were  funded. 

5.  Expand  the  Sex  Offender  Therapy  program  at  Montana  State  Prison. 
Four  additional  positions  were  authorized .  A  change  in  the  sentencing 
of  sex  offenders,  mandating  some  degree  of  treatment  for  all  sex 
offenders,  absorbed  the  increase  in  program  staff. 

6.  Create  a  pre-parole  program  at  Montana  State  Prison  to  better  prepare 
inmates  for  initial  parole  hearings  and  possible  release.  This 
recommendation  was  not  funded. 

7.  Provide  statutory  authorization  for  conditional  discharge  of  selected 
offenders  from  parole  or  probation  supervision.  Statutory  authoriza- 
tion was  provided  and  program  poUcy  has  been  developed  and 
implemented. 
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8.  Provide  jail  placement  for  parole  and  pre-release  center  violators  (in 
lieu  of  returns  to  prison).  This  recommendation  was  not  pursued  by 
the  Schwinden  Administration.  Some  funds  for  this  purpose  were 
authorized  by  the  1991  Legislature  but  may  be  confiscated  for  budget 
reductions. 

9.  Revise  Supervised  Release  admission  criteria  to  permit  an  inmate  to 
apply  for  program  admission  24  months  from  parole  eligibility,  instead 
of  15  months.  This  recommendation  was  pursued.  Inmates  who  have 
served  at  least  one-half  their  sentences  and  are  within  24  months  of 
parole  eligibility  may  be  admitted  to  Supervised  Release.  Admission 
criteria  have  been  revised  to  include  an  inmate  risk/needs  assessment; 
attempts  are  being  made  to  streamUne  the  admission  process. 

10.  Remove  a  liberty  interest  in  parole  release  statutes.  The  Legislature 
enacted  a  change  effective  March,  1989. 

11 .  Authorize  the  Chairman  position  of  the  Montana  Board  of  Pardons  as  a 
half-time  position.  This  recommendation  was  not  pursued  by  either 
Governor. 

12.  Implement  staggered  terms  for  Board  of  Pardons  members.  This 
recommendation  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature. 

B.         1989-1990  Council. 

1(a) .  Add  two  beds  to  the  existing  women's  pre-release  center  and  establish 
an  additional  12-15  bed  female  pre-release  center.  One  16  bed  pre- 
release center  was  funded. 

1(b).  Provide  contingency  funding  to  support  housing  of  female  inmates 
through  1993 .  This  recommendation  was  considered  unnecessary,  given 
funding  of  an  additional  pre-release  center. 

2.  The  Department  should  implement  a  corrective  action  program  for  the 
immediate  needs  of  female  offenders.  The  Department  has  developed 
and  continues  to  implement  such  a  plan. 

3 .  Hire  two  targeted  case  managers  at  MSP  to  address  treatment  and 
release  needs  for  potential  parolees  and  supervised  release  candidates. 
Both  positions  were  funded  and  continue  to  operate  at  the  prison. 

4.  Encourage  local  jurisdictions  to  create  house  arrest  and  community 
service  programs  for  offenders  in  lieu  of  prison  sentences.  A  pilot 
community  service  program  has  been  established  in  Missoula,  supported 
by  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control  grant  funds.  State  matching  funds 
were  authorized. 

5.  Construct  three  new  housing  units  at  Montana  State  Prison  to  include: 
a)  a  120-bed  high  security  treatment  unit,  b)  a  96-bed  high  security 
unit,  and  c)  a  96-bed  low  security  unit.  The  two  high-security  units 
were  approved  by  the  Legislature  and  plans  for  their  construction 
proceed .   The  Department  did  not  pursue  the  recommended  low  security 
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unit,  having  concluded  that  additions  to  community  programs  were 
preferable . 

6.  Expand  pre-release  centers  and  include  additional  funding  to  provide 
more  chemical  dependency  treatment  at  those  centers .  Partial  funding 
was  approved  but  may  be  lost  to  budget  cuts . 

7.  Transfer  selected  pre-release  center  inmates  to  electronic  monitoring/ 
house  arrest  for  the  last  two  months  of  their  confinement.  The  Legis- 
lature funded  this  recommendation.  Funds  will  be  used  either  for  house 
arrest  or  day  reporting  centers  in  each  Probation  and  Parole  region. 

8.  Develop  graduated  sanctions  for  probation  and  parole  violators .  The 
Legislature  authorized  funds  to  pay  jail  confinement  costs  when  jails  are 
used  as  a  graduated  sanction.  The  Department  developed  a  range  of 
graduated  sanctions  and  initiated  an  intervention  hearing  process  in 
each  Probation  and  Parole  region. 

9.  Institute  good  time  for  parolees  at  30  days  per  month .  The  Legislature 
approved  this  recommendation.  The  Department  implemented  this 
recommendation  July  1,  1991. 

10.  Amend  sentencing  statutes  to  authorize  sentencing  to  a  correctional 
authority  rather  than  to  a  specific  institution.  Opposition  from  the 
State's  District  Court  judges  defeated  this  recommendation. 

11.  Expand  Intensive  Supervision  to  a  third  city.  An  additional  program 
was  approved  by  the  Legislature.  Program  funds  may  be  jeopardized 
by  budget  cuts. 

12.  Create  an  additional  level  of  probation  and  parole  supervision  to  take 
greater  advantage  of  curfew  and  house  arrest  options  using  electronic 
monitoring  and  increased  supervision.  This  recommendation  was  not 
funded . 

13.  a.        The  Board  of  Pardons  pursue  technical  assistance  in  review  of 

parole  practices  and  criteria  and  proposed  changes  in  those 
practices.  Assistance  was  received  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Corrections. 

b.  Amend  the  prison  population  control  statute.  A  statutory 
institutional  and  system  capacity  population  cap  was  authorized 
by  the  Legislature.  The  Department  was  given  authority  to 
define  the  specific  thresholds  of  those  caps . 

c.  The  Board  of  Pardons  and  the  Department  issue  a  joint  formal 
statement  authorizing  the  pursuit  of  treatment  in  the  community 
setting  by  otherwise  parole  eUgible  inmates .  No  formal  statement 
has  been  issued  but  this  policy  is  being  implemented. 

d.  The  Board  of  Pardons  and  the  Department  issue  a  joint  formal 
statement  illuminating  the  conditions  under  which  the  Supervised 
Release  Program  can  become  a  more  frequently  used,  effective 
alternative  to  incarceration.    No  action  has  been  taken. 
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14.  Create  a  legislative  oversight  committee  to  review  proposed  legislation 
affecting  corrections.  This  recommendation  failed  the  legislative 
process. 

15.  Create  a  task  force  to  examine  offender  sentencing,  treatment  and  re- 
lease issues.  The  task  force  should  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  government  and  the  public.  No  action  was 
taken. 

16.  Increase  Probation  and  Parole  resources,  to  include  four  additional 
officer  positions,  three  half-time  support  staff,  equipment  and 
operating  expenses .  The  Legislature  approved  three  additional  officer 
positions  and  equipment  for  FY  1992  and  the  fourth  officer  and 
equipment  for  FY  1993. 

17.  Increase  Board  of  Pardons  resources,  to  include  three  staff,  equipment 
and  operating  expenses .  The  Legislature  authorized  one  professional 
staff  position  and  the  purchase  of  one  vehicle. 

The  Council  staff  reports  and  recommendations  which  received  no  response 
remain  as  a  resource  for  future  developments  in  Montana  Corrections . 

III.       OFFENDER  FLOW  IN  MONTANA'S  CORRECTIONS  SYSTEM 

Persons  arrested  for  alleged  commission  of  a  felony  offense  may  be  charged 
and  tried  in  a  state  district  court  at  the  discretion  of  the  County  Attorney. 
Those  found  guilty  of  felony  offenses  receive  a  sentence  from  the  judge 
presiding  in  the  court  of  jurisdiction. 

Several  sentencing  alternatives  are  available  to  district  court  judges.  Sen- 
tences can  include:  a  deferred  imposition  of  sentence,  which  may  include  such 
conditions  or  restrictions  as  jail,  probation,  fines  and  fees;  a  suspended 
sentence,  which  may  include  the  restrictions  listed  above;  intensive  super- 
vision; incarceration;  incarceration  for  life  (with  or  without  possibility  of 
parole);  and,  a  death  sentence.  Offenders  sentenced  to  death  may  be 
executed  by  lethal  injection  or  hanging  -  the  choice  of  method  is  left  to  the 
offender.  If  the  offender  refuses  to  specify  the  method  within  a  set  period  of 
time  the  method  is  death  by  lethal  injection. 

Admissions  to  and  releases  from  Montana's  correctional  programs  are  con- 
trolled by  the  state's  District  Courts  and  by  the  Montana  Board  of  Pardons. 
These  agencies  of  government  are  independent  of  one  another  and  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  and  Human  Services.  In  short,  the  size  and 
composition  of  populations  committed  to  Montana's  correctional  programs  are 
determined  by  agencies  that  are  not  responsible  for  operating  those  programs . 

Deferred  and  suspended  sentences  are  probationary  sentences.  Such  sen- 
tences allow  the  offender  to  remain  in  the  community  under  the  supervision  of 
a  state  probation /parole  officer.  The  sentence  states  the  period  of  time  and 
conditions  under  which  the  offender  remains  under  supervision.  A  failure  to 
abide  by  the  conditions  of  the  sentence  may  result  in  a  revocation  of  the  ori- 
ginal sentence.  Probation /parole  officers  are  responsible  for  informing  the 
court  of  an  offender's  violation  of  the  conditions  of  his  sentence.  A  probation 
revocation  hearing  may  be  held  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  of  jurisdiction. 
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An  offender  subject  to  a  revocation  hearing  may  have  the  original  sentence 
sustained  or  may  be  revoked  and  receive  a  new  sentence .  A  sentence  issued 
upon  revocation  may  result  in  probation  under  more  stringent  conditions  or 
in  incarceration. 

Some  offenders  may  receive  sentences  to  Montana's  Intensive  Supervision  Pro- 
gram, a  very  strict  probationary  sentence.  Offenders  enrolled  in  this  pro- 
gram are  specifically  diverted  from  prison  on  the  order  of  the  judge  (some 
incarcerated  offenders  may  be  paroled  or  transferred  to  this  program,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  or  the  Department  of  Institutions,  (res- 
pectively) .  EnroUees  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  community  setting  but  are 
required  to  account  for  their  whereabouts  and  activities  24  hours  a  day .  An 
offender's  failure  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  this  program  may  result  in 
incarceration,  ordered  by  the  sentencing  judge  or  by  the  Department  or  Board 
of  Pardons  in  cases  of  transfer  or  parole. 

Probation  also  may  follow  a  prison  sentence,  in  the  form  of  a  suspended 
portion  of  the  sentence.  If  probation  is  violated,  a  return  to  prison  may 
result,  again  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  of  jurisdiction. 

Male  offenders  sentenced  to  prison  are  received  at  Montana  State  Prison. 
Female  offenders  receiving  prison  terms  are  sent  to  the  Women's  Correctional 
Center.  An  offender's  custody  level  (high  or  low  security),  housing,  and 
access  to  programs  and  other  institutions  is  determined  by  age,  crime, 
sentence,  time  served,  treatment  needs  and  institutional  behavior.  Male 
offenders  aged  25  or  less  and  receiving  minimum  custody  status  may  be  sent 
to  the  Swan  River  Forest  Camp.  Chemically  dependent  offenders  who  have 
achieved  minimum  custody  status  and  are  close  to  parole  or  discharge  may  be 
transferred  to  other  institutions  for  treatment . 

Some  offenders  may  be  transferred  to  a  pre-release  center.  Admission  to  pre- 
release centers  requires  approval  by  two  screening  committees  and  the 
Corrections  Division  Administrator.  Offenders  who  apply  for  pre-release 
placement  must  be  within  12  months  of  parole  eligibility  or  discharge  and  have 
achieved  minimum  custody  status .  Five  pre-release  centers  are  available,  one 
of  which  serves  up  to  12  female  offenders.  A  total  of  135  male  offenders  may 
be  served  by  the  remaining  pre-release  centers. 

Offenders  sentenced  to  prison  may  leave  confinement  in  any  of  several  ways . 
An  offender's  sentence  may  expire,  at  which  time  the  offender  is  released. 
An  offender  may  receive  a  commutation  of  sentence  or  executive  clemency  from 
the  Governor  and  be  released .  An  offender  may  complete  the  prison  portion 
of  his  sentence  and  be  released  to  probationary  supervision.  Enrollment  in 
Supervised  Release  also  is  an  option,  resulting  in  community  supervision  by 
a  probation /parole  officer.  Finally,  an  offender  may  be  released  to  parole  by 
the  Montana  Board  of  Pardons. 

Montana  Corrections  may  grant  10-day  furloughs  to  selected  inmates  who  are 
scheduled  to  discharge  or  parole .  The  furloughs  provide  those  inmates  extra 
time  to  acquire  housing,  employment,  and  other  necessities  prior  to  their 
official  release  or  parole  hearing. 
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B .         SELECTED  BUDGET  DATA 

Annual  correctional  expenditures  of  state  general  funds  and  total  funds  are 
displayed  in  Table  B-1 ,  for  fiscal  years  1986  through  1991 .  The  totals  listed 
for  the  Corrections  Division  include  expenditures  for  probation  and  parole  and 
pre-release  centers .  The  Corrections  Medical  Budget  is  listed  separately  from 
the  Division  budget  but  is  administered  at  the  Division  level.  Total 
corrections  expenditures  increased  36 . 7  percent  between  1986  and  1991 .  The 
increase  in  corrections  medical  expenditures  from  1986  through  1991  also  was 
substantial  -50.2  percent .  Corrections  Division  expenditures  increased  10.2 
percent  in  the  period,  the  smallest  increase  of  all  programs.  The  total  FTE 
complement  in  all  corrections  programs  increased  10.2  percent  from  1986 
through  1991,  in  comparison  to  a  30.2  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
offenders  under  supervision.  Note  that  general  funds  account  for  an  average 
of  86.3  percent  of  all  funds  expended  from  1986  through  1991 .  Other  funds 
are  primarily  revolving  account  funds  generated  by  training  programs  at 
Montana  State  Prison  and  the  Swan  River  Forest  Camp . 

Per  capita  cost  per  day  data  for  correctional  institutions  and  pre-release 
centers  are  presented  in  Table  B2.  Average  costs  per  day  at  the  Swan  River 
Forest  Camp  have  decreased  slightly  and  have  increased  at  the  Women's 
Correctional  Center  and  at  Montana  State  Prison.  Much  of  those  increases  can 
be  attributed  to  the  cost  of  opening  and  operating  expansion  units  at  both 
institutions  to  deal  with  continued  overcrowding.  Costs  per  day  have 
decreased  slightly  at  the  contracted  pre-release  centers,  largely  as  a  result 
of  economies  of  scale  stemming  from  capacity  increases . 
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MONTANA  CORRECTIONS  DATA 


The  data  presented  below  are  divided  into  populations  and  admissions 

categories.  The  term  population  refers  to  all  individuals  under  some  form  of 
supervision  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year.  Populations  data 
include  admissions  data  during  that  fiscal  year,  if  those  admitted  remain  under 
supervision  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  given  year.  Admissions  data  are 
limited  to  those  individuals  placed  under  supervision  during  a  fiscal  year. 
Admissions  data  are  presented  separately  because  admitted  individuals 
constitute  a  distinctly  different  group,  at  least  with  respect  to  time. 
Supervised  populations  comprise  individuals  who  have  been  under  supervision 
for  a  short  time  and  those  who  have  been  in  that  status  for  years. 
Comparisons  between  populations  and  admissions  allow  the  reader  to  detect 
changes  in  offender  characteristics  and  sentencing  practices  that  would  be 
less  evident  if  only  population  data  were  presented. 

This  report  also  separates  data  concerning  institutional  offenders  and 
those  under  probation  and  parole  supervision.  Institutional  data  include 
offenders  located  in  the  state's  pre-release  centers  and  Intensive  Supervision 
Programs.  The  latter  are  included  within  the  institutional  category  because 
they  would  have  been  sent  to  prison  if  not  admitted  to  Intensive  Supervision. 
Probation  and  parole  data  are  more  detailed  in  this  report  than  in  the  prior 
report .  Probation  and  parole  data  are  presented  separately  from  institutional 
data  because  those  offenders  are  considered  qualitatively  different  from 
institutional  offenders  by  the  justice  system  and  the  public. 

The  Department  of  Institutions  began  a  re-automation  of  its  corrections 
data  in  1984.  That  process  now  is  nearly  complete.  However,  admissions  as 
well  as  probation  and  parole  data  for  years  prior  to  1984  remain  suspect  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

Trends  in  Montana  Correctional  Populations,  Admissions  and  Sentences. 

Correctional  populations  have  continued  to  grow  markedly .  Trends  in 
Montana  correctional  institution,  parole  and  probation  populations  are 
displayed  in  Table  1  and  Figure  1 .  Institutional  populations  grew  nearly  32 
percent  from  1986  to  1991 .  Parole  populations  increased  nearly  36  percent  and 
probation  populations  over  28  percent  in  the  same  period.  Pre-release  center 
populations  increased  nearly  42  percent  in  the  same  period.  Only  the  Swan 
River  Forest  Camp  population  has  remained  stable.  That  stability  is  an 
artifact  of  that  institution's  capacity  and  limited  ability  to  expand.  The  total 
Montana  correctional  population,  combining  institution,  parole  and  probation 
populations,  increased  over  30  percent  between  1986  and  1991. 

Correctional  population  increases  do  not  mirror  increases  in  either 
Montana's  civilian  population  or  crime  rates.  To  the  contrary,  Montana's 
population  declined  after  1985.  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control  reports 
indicate  that  annual  rates  of  serious  crime  generally  declined  and,  in  all 
years,  were  lower  than  the  1980  rate.  The  continued  growth  in  Montana's 
corrections  population,  despite  declines  in  civilian  populations  and  crime 
rates,  is  discussed  in  another  chapter  of  this  report  under  the  heading  Prison 
Overcrowding. 
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Table  1 :         Average  Daily  Populations  of  Montana  Adult 

Corrections  Programs.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

MSP 

1140.2 

1097.2 

1031.9 

957.4 

925.5 

907.2 

SRFC 

57.4 

52.3 

50.2 

49.1 

49.4 

51.2 

WCC 

58.2 

53.3 

46.3 

35.2 

34.4 

30.1 

Subtotal 

1255.8 

1202.8 

1128.4 

1041.7 

1009.3 

988.5 

BLSTC 

11.9 

11.6 

11.1 

9.6 

10.6 

9.3 

MLSTC 

24.9 

24.8 

24.1 

23.4 

23.9 

22.8 

ALPHA 

33.1 

30.3 

29.3 

30.5 

24.4 

21.2 

BPRC 

35.5 

34.3 

33.5 

32.2 

26.1 

25.5 

GFPRC 

39.1 

32.3 

29.2 

27.5 

25.3 

16.9 

Subtotal 

144.5 

133.3 

127.2 

123.2 

110.3 

102.1 

Probation* 

3240.0 

3005.0 

2745.0 

2771.0 

2708.0 

2524.0 

Parole* 

557.0 

513.0 

455.0 

451.0 

441.0 

411.0 

ISP 

43.0 

29.4 

16.0 

11.0 

Subtotal 

3840.0 

3523.4 

3208.0 

3233.0 

3149.0 

2935.0 

Total 

5240.3 

4859.5 

4463.6 

4386.9 

4268.6 

4025.6 

*     supervised  in  state 


riG.I:  PRISON.  PROBATION  AND  TOTAL 
CORRECTIONAL  POPULATIONS 
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Trends  in  admissions  to  Montana  correctional  programs  are  shown  in 
Table  2  and  Figure  2 .  Annual  admissions  to  correctional  institutions  increased 
17  percent  from  1986  to  1991.  The  peak  annual  increase  in  institutional 
admissions  occurred  in  1989 ,  when  admissions  increased  19.6  percent  over  the 
previous  year.  Admissions  to  the  Women's  Correctional  Center  increased  44 
percent  from  1986  to  1991.  Male  prison  admissions  also  increased  markedly  but 
not  as  steadily,  demonstrating  a  15  percent  increase  over  the  same  period. 
Increased  admissions  to  pre-release  centers  reflect  expansions  in  center 
capacities.  Fluctuations  in  admissions  to  the  Swan  River  Forest  Camp  indicate 
changes  in  the  average  length  of  stay  in  that  institution  -  the  capacity  and 
mission  of  that  institution  remain  fixed.  Admissions  to  probation  increased 
nearly  46  percent  from  1986  to  1991,  a  rate  substantially  greater  than  the 
combined  institutional  rate  of  increase.  Growth  in  probation  admissions  was 
most  pronounced  in  the  past  five  years,  following  a  decline  from  previous 
years.  Parole  admissions  increased  dramatically  in  the  same  period,  almost 
doubling  in  number.  The  proportion  of  inmates  admitted  to  parole  remeiined 
fairly  stable  at  just  over  27  percent  of  the  prison  population  from  1987  to  1991 
(See  Figure  3) .  The  most  marked  increases  in  parole  admissions  occurred  in 
the  past  four  years.  Total  admissions  to  correctional  programs  increased 
nearly  42  percent  overall  in  the  period  1986  to  1991. 


Table  2:         Annual  Admissions  to  Montana  Adult 

Corrections  Programs.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


1991 


FISCAL  YEAR 
1990  1989  1988  1981  M§ 


MSP  587  550 

SRFC  S5  99 


572  499  321  509 

98  86  100  84 


WCC  49 


Subtotal*  636  602 

BLSTC  17  31 


52  49  43  41  34 

621  542  562  543 

17  19  23  20 


MLSTC  52  51 


51  54  54  53 


ALPHA  72 

BPRC  73  63 

GFPRC  _78 

Subtotal  292 


70  60  66  46  49 


66  69  50  51 

62               61  ^7  _52  _44 

277            "255  265  225  217 

?;:o''ba,";^„                   TIt!          1789         T584  1408  .1312  1244 


Parole  400  459 

Subtotal 


341  315  310  _219 


o^uLo^  2212  "2248  1925  1723  1622  1463 

Total*  2848  2850  2546  2265  2184  2006 

excludes  admissions  to  SRFC  and  pre-release  centers,  to  eliminate  double 
counting 
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"IG.2:  PRISON,  PROaariCN  AND  TCT4L 
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Correctional  population  size  is  controlled  by  two  primary  variables  - 
number  of  admissions  and  average  length  of  stay.  The  data  presented  above 
demonstrate  that  increases  in  Montana's  correctional  population  cannot  be 
attributed  solely  to  increases  in  admissions .  Average  length  of  stay  in  those 
programs  also  must  have  increased.  The  data  presented  below  illustrate  that 
increase . 

The  average  length  of  sentence  being  served  by  institutional 
populations  and  admissions  is  presented  in  Table  3.  The  combined  average 
sentence  length  of  male  and  female  populations  has  remained  relatively  stable 
since  1988.  The  average  sentence  length  of  the  female  inmate  population 
declined  nearly  10  months  between  1988  and  1990  but  increased  to  nearly  peak 
levels  in  1991 .  The  male  inmate  population  average  sentence  length  changed 
relatively  Little.  The  combined  average  length  of  sentence  for  prison 
admissions  declined  three  years  from  1988  to  1991 .  Male  prison  admissions  in 
1991  had  an  average  sentence  length  3.4  years  shorter  than  in  1988.  Female 
admissions  average  sentence  length  fluctuated  by  a  year's  length  each  year 
from  1988  through  1991 .  The  difference  in  average  sentence  lengths  between 
admissions  and  populations  reflects  the  smaller  proportion  of  inmates  serving 
short  sentences  within  the  population  and  the  residual  effect  of  persons 
serving  very  long  sentences  within  that  group. 
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Table  3:  Average  Sentence  Length,  In  Years,  of 

Montana  Correctional  Institution  Populations 
and  Admissions.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


Population 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Admissions 

Total 

Male 

Female 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

23.7 
24.3 
12.9 

23.7 
24.3 
12.2 

23.3 
23.9 
12.1 

23.8 
24.3 
13.0 

22.5 
22.8 
13.8 

21.1 
21.4 
10.8 

10.5 
10.7 

7.7 

11.1 

11.5 

6.5 

11.5 
11.8 

7.5 

13.5 

14.1 
6.4 

11.7 
11.8 
10.1 

11.2 

11.5 

7.9 

Average  length  of  stay  is  a  term  used  to  measure  the  amount  of  time  an 
"average  inmate"  remains  under  institutional  supervision.  It  is  derived  by 
computing  the  average  amount  of  time  all  inmates  have  served  from  their  dates 
of  admission  to  a  date  certain .  For  purposes  of  this  report ,  the  date  certain 
is  the  fiscal  year  end  -  June  30.  The  computed  length  of  stay  figure  is 
adjusted  to  suppress  the  effects  of  inmates  serving  extremely  long  sentences. 
Average  length  of  stay  is  a  useful  means  of  measuring  the  effects  of 
sentencing  and  release  practices  over  time  and  is  necessary  in  projecting 
future  institutional  populations . 

Despite  decreases  in  average  length  of  sentence  of  institutional 
admissions  and  the  relative  stability  in  average  length  of  sentence  of 
populations ,  average  length  of  stay  continued  to  increase .  Table  4  and  Figure 
4  display  the  average  institutional  lengths  of  stay  of  male  and  female  inmates 
and  the  combined  average  length  of  stay  of  all  inmates.  Length  of  stay  is 
expressed  in  months.  The  continued  increase  in  average  length  of  stay  may 
be  a  result  of  "lag  time"  in  the  flow  of  inmates  with  longer  sentences  through 
the  system.  Increases  in  average  length  of  stay  also  suggests  increased 
conservatism  in  parole  practices  in  the  mid  and  late  1980s.  The  average 
length  of  stay  of  male  inmates  increased  nearly  14  percent  from  1986  to  1991; 
that  of  female  inmates  increased  dramatically  -  71  percent  in  the  same  period. 


Table  4 :         Average  Length  of  Stay  of  Montana  Corrections  Institution 
Populations,  in  months.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 


Male 
Female 

Total 


1991 


32.4 


1990 


30.7 


1989 
29.9 
12.6 


29.0 


1988 
30.1 
11.2 


29.2 


1987 
29.8 
10.6 


28.5 


1986 


28.5 
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riG.4:  MALE.   FEMALE  AND  TOTAL  PRISON 
LENGTH   OF  2""AY.   IN   MONTHS. 
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Tables  5  through  7  provide  additional  data  concerning  recent  sen- 
tencing practices .  Table  5  displays  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  incarcerated 
population  and  cunong  prison  admissions  who  are  serving  sentences  greater 
than  or  equal  to  100,  150  or  200  years,  by  sex.  Note  that  the  number  of  male 
inmates  serving  sentences  of  100  years  or  more  increased  51  percent  from  1986 
to  1991.  The  number  of  males  serving  sentences  of  even  greater  length  in- 
creased 87  percent  in  the  same  period.  The  number  of  male  prison  admissions 
receiving  such  lengthy  sentences  increased  from  1986  to  1988  and  has  declined 
substantially  since  that  date.  Finally,  note  that,  to  date,  only  one  female 
inmate  has  received  a  sentence  of  100  years  or  more.  Table  5a  displays  the 
race /ethnicity  of  inmates  serving  sentences  of  100  years  or  more,  by  sex. 
The  proportion  of  white  inmates  serving  sentences  of  this  length  is  greater 
than  in  the  total  inmate  population.  The  proportion  of  Native  American 
inmates  serving  such  sentences  is  about  one-half  that  of  the  total  Native 
American  inmate  population.  The  proportion  of  Native  American /Other 
inmates  with  such  sentences  is  about  double  that  of  the  total  population  of  that 
group  (See  Table  35) .  Table  6  contains  the  number  of  inmate  admissions  and 
populations  sentenced  to  life  and  death  sentences,  by  sex.  Note  that  no 
female  inmates  have  received  such  sentences.  The  death  sentences  of  two 
male  inmates  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  since 
1988.  The  number  of  inmates  serving  Life  sentences  has  declined  slightly 
since  1989.  An  average  of  three  inmates  a  year  were  admitted  to  prison  with 
life  sentences  between  1986  and  1991.    Table  7  displays  recent  trends  in  the 
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percent  of  inmate  populations  and  admissions  serving  various  lengths  of 
sentence.  These  data  help  explain  the  growth  in  prison  populations  and 
average  lengths  of  stay.  Note  that  the  percent  of  female  prison  admissions 
receiving  relatively  short  prison  sentences  declined  after  1986  and  was 
replaced  by  females  receiving  longer  sentences.  The  sentence  categories  of 
less  than  5  years,  6  to  10  years  and  11  to  20  years  are  particularly  illustrative 
of  this  phenomenon.  That  effect  is  not  as  pronounced  within  made  prison 
admissions.  Small  increases  in  the  proportions  of  male  admissions  receiving 
less  than  5  year,  6  to  10  year  and  more  than  50  year  sentences  occurred 
between  1986  and  1990.  In  1991,  the  proportions  of  males  receiving  less  than 
five  year  and  50  year  or  longer  sentences  declined  but  were  replaced  by 
increases  in  proportions  of  males  receiving  6  to  10,  11  to  20  and  21  to  30  year 
terms.  These  trends  in  sentencing  of  prison  admissions  are  visible  in  the 
shift  in  the  composition  of  the  inmate  population,  by  sentence  category.  Note 
that  the  composition  of  the  male  inmate  population  has  shifted  slightly  toward 
increases  in  longer  sentences  with  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  males 
serving  the  shortest  sentences .  The  shift  of  proportions  of  the  female  iiunate 
population  serving  longer  sentences  is  more  evident,  although  not  always 
consistent,  in  the  1986  to  1991  period. 


Table  5:  Number  of  Offenders  Serving  Sentences  Equal  to  or  Greater 

Than  100,  150  &  200  Years,  by  Sex.    Montana  Correctional 
Institution  Population  and  Admissions.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991 


FISCAL  YEAR 


Sentence 


1991 


1990 


1989 


1988 


1987 


1986 


Population 

Male  >100 

71 

68 

64 

61 

52 

47 

>150 

28 

27 

26 

24 

20 

15 

>200 

15 

15 

15 

15 

12 

11 

Female  MOO 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

>150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  >100 

72 

69 

65 

62 

53 

47 

>150 

28 

27 

26 

24 

20 

15 

>200 

15 

15 

15 

15 

12 

11 

Admissions 

Male  >100 

5 

7 

7 

12 

7 

6 

>150 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

0 

>200 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

Female  >100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  >100 

5 

7 

7 

12 

8 

6 

>150 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

0 

>200 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 
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Table  5A:       Race/ Ethnicity  of  Inmates  Serving  Sentences 

Equal  to  or  Greater  Than  100,  150  and  200  Years. 
Race /Ethnicity  As  A  Percent  of  Total  Inmates  Serving 
Such  Sentences.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

RACE/ETHNICITY 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

MALE 

>100  yrs 

White 

83.1 

85.0 

83.1 

84.7 

86.7 

85.5 

Native  American 

8.5 

7.5 

7.8 

6.9 

5.0 

5.5 

Native  Am 

.  /Other 

5.6 

5.0 

5.2 

5.6 

6.7 

7.3 

Hispanic 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Black 

1.4 

1.3 

2.6 

2.8 

1.7 

1.8 

All  Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

>150  yrs 

White 

92.3 

84.4 

83.9 

88.9 

87.0 

83.3 

Native  American 

7.7 

9.4 

9.7 

7.4 

8.7 

11.1 

Native  Am. 

, /Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Hispanic 

0.0 

3.1 

3.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Black 

0.0 

3.1 

3.2 

3.7 

4.3 

5.6 

All  Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

>200  yrs 

White 

93.3 

93.8 

88.2 

88.2 

92.3 

91.7 

Native  American 

6.7 

6.2 

5.9 

5.9 

7.7 

8.3 

Native  Am. 

/Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Hispanic 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Black 

0.0 

0.0 

5.9 

5.9 

0.0 

0.0 

All  Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

FEMALE  * 

>100  yrs 

White 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Native  American 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Native  Am. 

/Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

- 

- 

- 

Hispanic 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Black 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

All  Other 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

No  female  inmates  received  sentences  greater  than  or  equal  to  150  or  200  years 
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Table  32:        Average  Sentence  Length,  In  Years,  Of  Offenders  With 
One  or  More  Court  Appearances  Resulting  in  A  Felony 
Conviction.    Prison  Populations  And  Admissions, 
By  Sex.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991 . 

FISCAL  YEAR 


POPULATIONS 


1991 


1990 


1989 


1988 


1987 


1986 


Court 

Appearances 

MALE 

1 

23.9 

23.7 

23.8 

24.5 

22.1 

21.8 

2 

26.3 

26.9 

26.6 

26.5 

25.2 

22.0 

3 

26.3 

26.6 

25.8 

27.1 

26.2 

24.5 

4+ 

18.9 
FEMALE 

18.0 

16.8 

16.5 

16.7 

16.3 

1 

17.7 

14.2 

16.6 

18.4 

18.5 

14.6 

2 

9.0 

9.7 

8.4 

7.3 

8.8 

6.5 

3 

12.5 

14.3 

11.7 

6.4 

8.0 

16.4 

4+ 

7.7 

7.2 

9.1 

11.5 

11.0 

6.3 

ADMISSIONS 

Court 

Appearances 

MALE 

1 

10.4 

11.7 

10.4 

14.3 

11.2 

11.2 

2 

10.4 

10.0 

12.4 

14.1 

13.2 

10.8 

3 

10.3 

13.2 

15.7 

14.4 

11.7 

12.2 

4+ 

13.4 
FEMALE 

13.0 

12.0 

12.3 

10.1 

13.6 

1 

8.8 

4.7 

6.4 

7.3 

12.4 

6.8 

2 

7.1 

7,0 

7.5 

4.5 

4.3 

4.7 

3 

6.6 

12.3 

10.7 

8.3 

7.6 

15.7 

4+ 

6.5 

6.8 

6.0 

6.3 

18.5 

3.5 
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Table  33:       Average  Sentence  Length,  In  Years,  Of  Offenders  With 
One  or  More  Felony  Convictions .    Prison  Populations  and 
Admissions,  By  Sex.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 


POPULATIONS 


1991 


1990 


1989 


1988 


1987 


1986 


Convictions 

MALE 

1 

17.9 

18.3 

18.7 

19.6 

19.1 

19.4 

2 

20.6 

19.9 

20.2 

20.7 

19.7 

18.3 

3 

25.6 

24.9 

23.6 

22.6 

23.6 

20.7 

4 

28.3 

28.6 

26.4 

26.2 

22.5 

20.8 

5+ 

30.9 
FEMALE 

32.5 

32.5 

33.1 

31.8 

29.1 

1 

17.6 

12.5 

15.6 

17.4 

15.9 

17.1 

2 

17.1 

16.1 

14.4 

14.8 

15.8 

8.8 

3 

9.7 

10.8 

7.2 

5.9 

8.8 

4.3 

4 

6.5 

6.8 

6.7 

6.3 

5.0 

10.0 

5+ 

9.1 

12.9 

14.1 

9.5 

12.3 

12.9 

ADMISSIONS 

Convictions 

MALE 

1 

8.4 

8.9 

10.2 

11.8 

7.7 

8.3 

2 

11.1 

10.6 

8.2 

10.0 

10.6 

11.3 

3 

11.0 

12.9 

13.0 

12.4 

10.2 

10.1 

4 

10.1 

12.6 

12.0 

21.8 

15.1 

13.1 

5+ 

12.5 
FEMALE 

14.5 

18.1 

20.2 

17.4 

17.0 

1 

9.1 

5.0 

6.3 

6.8 

7.9 

8.4 

2 

10.5 

2.8 

6.4 

8.1 

12.5 

3.5 

3 

6.3 

9.3 

6.7 

4.9 

8.3 

8.8 

4 

4.4 

4.0 

6.9 

3.0 

5.0 

11.0 

5+ 

6.3 

14.0 

12.3 

5.4 

15.7 

18.0 
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Average  sentence  length  and  length  of  stay  under  supervision  data  are 
not  available  for  probation  and  parole  populations. 

Summary:  Montana  corrections  populations,  admissions,  average  sentences 
and  average  length  of  stay  increased  overall  from  1986  through  1991.  These 
increases  occurred  despite  continued  declines  in  the  civilian  population  and 
crime  rate  in  Montana .  Conventional  wisdom  holds  that  correctional  population 
size  is  a  function  of  crime  rates  and  the  size  of  the  civilian  population, 
Montana  data  (and  those  generated  elsewhere  in  the  United  Stated  and  the 
world)  indicate  that  public  policy  decisions,  not  base  populations  and  crime 
rates,  are  the  primary  determinants  of  corrections  population  size.  Various 
aspects  of  such  decisions  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  later  chapters  of 
this  report. 
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n.        Offense  Characteristics  of  Montana  Prison,  Parole 
and  Probation  Populations  and  Admissions 

The  vast  majority  of  1986  to  1991  Montana  prison  admissions  were  convicted  of 
one  or  more  of  seven  crimes .  The  percentages  of  prison  admissions  and  prison 
populations  convicted  of  those  crimes,  by  sex  of  offender,  are  presented  in 
Tables  8  and  9  respectively.  Note  the  differences  in  the  types  of  crimes  of 
which  male  and  female  offenders  were  convicted.  For  example,  the 
proportions  of  females  convicted  of  violent  crimes  is  substantially  lower  than 
that  of  males .  Male  admissions  and  populations  were  convicted  of  Part  I  crimes 
far  more  often  than  were  females.  (Part  1  crimes  are  defined  by  the  FBI  as 
deUberate  homicide ,  aggravated  assault ,  robbery,  sexual  assault,  rape,  theft 
and  burglary) .  The  majority  of  male  inmate  populations  was  convicted  of  Part 
1  crimes  in  fiscal  years  1988  through  1991  and  inmates  convicted  of  those 
crimes  constituted  the  plurahty  of  the  population  in  each  year  from  1986  to 
1991 .  Such  was  not  the  case  for  the  female  inmate  population.  Although  male 
and  female  prison  admissions  were  convicted  of  drug  crimes  at  roughly 
comparable  rates  in  recent  years,  the  proportion  of  the  female  inmate 
population  convicted  of  those  crimes  is  much  higher  than  that  of  male  inmates . 
These  data  provide  partial  explanation  of  the  increased  growth  of  the  female 
prison  population  -  incarceration  is  an  increasingly  "popular"  sentencing 
alternative  for  females  in  the  criminal  justice  system . 

The  composition  of  Montana  prison  admissions  and  populations  by  type  of  crime 
is  presented  in  Table  10.  That  table  displays  the  percentage  of  each  group 
convicted  of  violent,  property  or  drug  crimes  or  a  combination  of  those 
crimes .  Note  that ,  despite  news  media  and  political  rhetoric  to  the  contrary , 
the  proportion  of  prison  admissions  convicted  solely  of  violent  crimes  dechned 
overall  from  1986  to  1991,  although  such  admissions  did  increase  above  1990 
levels  in  1991  (see  Figure  5).  Admissions  for  combination  crimes  and  drug 
crimes  increased  overall  from  1986  through  1991,  although  drug  crime 
admissions  declined  in  1991.  The  increase  in  admissions  for  drug  crimes 
between  1986  and  1990  was  substantial  -  two  and  one  half  times  -  and  reflects 
the  criminal  justice  system  response  to  recent  public  concern  about  use  of 
illicit  drugs .  The  increased  proportion  of  the  inmate  population  convicted  of 
violent  and  combination  crimes  is  due  to  the  longer  average  sentences  such 
offenders  receive.  In  this  context,  the  sentences  typically  issued  to  drug 
offenders  are  shorter  than  those  issued  to  other  offenders .  This  accounts  for 
the  slower  growth  by  the  drug  offender  group  within  the  population. 

Trends  in  the  number  of  offenses  committed  by  prison  admissions  convicted 
of  various  types  of  crimes  are  displayed  in  Table  11.  An  average  of  49 
percent  of  offenders  admitted  for  violent  crimes  during  the  period  1986 
through  1991  had  committed  a  single  offense.  The  proportion  of  this  group 
committing  two  offenses  declined  overall  from  1986  to  1990,  then  increased 
markedly  in  1991.  Violent  criminals  committing  three  or  more  offenses 
constituted  an  average  of  18  percent  of  the  violent  crime  group.  There  was 
Little  consistent  change  within  the  group  committing  property  crimes  during 
the  period  in  question.  Those  committing  a  single  offense  constituted  about 
40  percent  of  the  group;  those  committing  three  or  more  offenses  constituted 
about  one-third  of  the  property  crime  group .  Change  in  the  drug  crime  group 
was  much  more  pronounced  during  the  1986-1991  period.  The  proportion  of 
offenders  committing  a  single  offense  increased  from  about  one-third  the  drug 
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Table  8:  Seven  Most  Frequent  Crimes  of  Montana  Prison  Admissions, 

By  Sex.    Percent  of  Admissions  Committing  Each  Crime. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


Crime 


1991 


1990 


FISCAL  YEAR 
1989         1988  1987 


1986 


Male  Admissions 

Burglary 

18.2 

17.4 

19.4 

21.0 

21.4 

19.2 

Theft 

17.0 

15.7 

18.1 

17.6 

16.4 

15.0 

Drug  Sale 

5.5 

8.5 

6.2 

- 

3.3 

- 

Aggravated  Assault 

6.4 

7.8 

6.0 

7.8 

9.0 

7.8 

Sexual  Assault 

6.2 

5.1 

4.8 

5.2 

4.7 

4.0 

Drug  Possession 

- 

4.5 

4.4 

2.6 

- 

- 

Rape 

- 

4.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Robbery 

- 

- 

- 

4.8 

- 

4.0 

Bad  Checks 

4.4 

- 

3.7 

- 

3.3 

4.2 

Forgery 

4.4 

- 

- 

3.6 

6.0 

3.4 

TOTAL 

62.1 

63.2 

62.6 

62.6 

64.1 

57.6 

Female  Admissions 


Theft  20.5 

Bad  Checks  13.6 

Forgery  9.1 

Drug  Sale  2.3 

Drug  Possession  9.1 

Bail  Jumping 

Burglary  9.1 

Robbery 

Fraud.  Ob  tain  Drugs         4.5 
Deliberate  Homicide 
Conspiracy /Attempt 
Felony  Assault 


23.5 
17.6 
17.6 
7.8 
5.9 
3.9 
3.9 


27.7 

2.1 

19.1 

12.8 

6.4 


4.3 
6.4 


24.3 

2.7 

18.9 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 


5.4 


21.2 
3.0 

12.1 
6.1 


3.0 


6.1 
6.1 


19.2 
15.0 

7.8 
4.0 


4.2 

6.3 
6.3 


TOTAL  68.2 


80.2 


78.8 


67.5 


57.6 


75.2 
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Table  9:  Seven  Most  Frequent  Crimes  of  Montana  Prison  Populations, 

By  Sex.    Percent  of  Admissions  Committing  Each  Crime. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


FISCAL  YEAR 


Crime 


1991 


1990 


1989 


1988 


1987 


1986 


Male  Populations 


Burglary  13.1 

Theft  12.2 

Aggravated  Assault  7.2 

Sexual  Assault  7.7 

Rape  5 . 5 
Robbery 

Deliberate  Homicide  6.0 

Escape  4.2 


15.0 

11.2 

7.5 

6.7 

5.1 

5.8 
4.2 


14.8 

12.9 

6.8 

6.3 

4.3 

5.0 
4.4 


15.1 

12.0 

7.5 

6.2 

4.5 
5.0 
5.0 


14.9 

11.3 

7.2 

4.9 

4.5 

4.6 
6.0 


14.1 
11.2 
6.8 
3.8 
4.3 
4.8 

6.3 


TOTAL  55.9 


55.5 


54.5 


55.3 


53.4 


51.3 


Female  Populations 


Theft  15.8 

Forgery  14.5 

Bad  Checks  11.8 

Drug  Sale 

Drug  Possession  7.9 

Robbery  3.9 

Burglary  3.9 

Deliberate  Homicide  3.9 

Attempt 

Fraud. Obtain  Drugs 

Assault 


18.1 
19.4 
6.9 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 
4.2 


17.9 
19.4 

9.0 

4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
6.0 


17, 
9, 
3, 


3.8 


5.8 


11.6 

11.6 

7.0 

4.7 


4.7 
7.0 
4.7 


12.5 

15.0 

10.0 

7.5 


10.0 
7.5 
5.0 


TOTAL 


61.7 


65.4 


65.8 


53.7 


51.3 


67.5 
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Table  10:      Montana  Prison  Admissions  and  Populations  By  Type  of  Crime. 
Percent  of  Offenders  Convicted  of  Each  Type  of  Crime. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 


Type  of  Crime 

1991 

20.0 
26.5 

1990 

21.3 
26.2 

1989 

19.2 
26.5 

1988 

23.8 
28.6 

1987 

1986 

Violent  only 
Admissions 
Population 

23.1 
29.1 

24.6 
25.2 

Property  only 
Admissions 
Population 

37.7 
25.9 

35.1 
29.1 

40.2 
31.2 

40.2 
31.9 

42.4 
31.5 

40.3 
38.0 

Drug  only 
Admissions 
Population 

8.0 
5.3 

13.0 
6.6 

8.6 
4.3 

4.3 
3.0 

4.8 
3.2 

5.2 
3.7 

Combination  Crimes* 
Admissions 
Population 

33.6 
39.7 

29.7 
37.3 

31.4 
37.3 

30.2 
35.6 

28.6 
35.1 

28.5 
31.6 

*  Combination  Crimes  are  any  combination  of  violent,  property,  drug  or  other 

crimes. 

Table  11:      Prison  Admissions  Convicted  Of  One  or  More  Offenses, 
By  Type  of  Crime.    Percent  of  Admissions  Within  Crime 
Type  Convicted  of  One  Or  More  Offenses . 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 


Crime  Type 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

Violent  only 

1  offense 

46.1 

53.5 

47.4 

53.9 

46.4 

48.8 

2  offenses 

35.9 

27.1 

35.3 

28.9 

34.4 

34.1 

3+  offenses 

17.9 

19.4 

17.3 

17.2 

19.2 

17.0 

Property  only 

1  offense 

31.1 

39.9 

41.6 

35.6 

40.9 

40.6 

2  offenses 

22.0 

26.8 

22.6 

24.1 

27.8 

25.2 

3+  offenses 

46.9 

33.3 

35.8 

40.3 

31.3 

34.1 

Drug  only 

1  offense 

45.1 

58.2 

53.8 

60.9 

30.8 

34.6 

2  offenses 

27.5 

22.8 

30.8 

21.7 

38.5 

50.0 

3+  offenses 

27.5 

19.0 

15.3 

17.4 

30.8 

15.3 

Combination  Crimes* 

1  offense 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2  offenses 

29.3 

27.2 

24.7 

29.0 

29.7 

28.0 

3  offenses 

70.7 

72.8 

75.3 

71.0 

70.3 

72.0 

I 


*   Combination  Crimes  are  any  combination  of  violent,   property,   drug  or  other 
crimes . 
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FIG. 5:   PRISON   ADMISSIONS   BY  CRIME  TYPE 
PERCENT  ALL  ADMISSIONS 
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group  in  1986  to  nearly  60  percent  of  the  group  in  1990  then  dropped  to  45 
percent  of  that  group  in  1991 .  A  corresponding  drop  in  the  proportion  of 
drug  offenders  committing  two  offenses  is  evident ,  as  is  a  slight  overall 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  those  committing  three  or  more  offenses  until 
1991,  when  the  proportion  of  multiple  offenders  increased  notably.  This 
phenomenon  may  represent  changes  in  prosecution  and  sentencing  of  drug 
criminals  as  much  as  patterns  of  individual  criminal  behavior.  The  composition 
of  the  combination  crime  group  was  quite  stable  during  the  period .  Note  that 
nearly  three  quarters  of  this  group  had  committed  three  or  more  offenses . 

Comparisons  of  the  composition  of  prison,  parole  and  probation  admissions  and 
populations  by  type  of  crime  are  presented  in  Tables  12  and  13,  respectively. 
Table  12A  contains  the  distribution  of  crime  types  by  race /ethnicity  of  prison 
admissions.  Those  tables  present  the  proportions  of  total  admissions  or 
popxilations  comprising  offenders  who  were  convicted  of  specific  types  of 
crimes .  These  data  are  presented  differently  than  those  in  Tables  10  and  11 . 
Offenders  included  under  a  particular  crime  category  in  Tables  12  and  13  may 
also  have  been  convicted  simultaneously  of  some  other  type  of  offense .  Note 
that  there  was  no  consistent  change  in  the  percentages  of  admissions  to 
prison,  parole  or  probation  for  violent  crimes  in  general  or  for  specific  violent 
crimes  listed.  The  data  in  Table  12A  reveal  that  Native  American /Other 
admissions  are  more  likely  to  have  committed  a  violent  or  drug  crime  than 
other  racial /ethnic  groups  and  far  less  likely  to  have  committed  property  and 
sex  crimes  than  other  groups.  Black  prison  admissions  constituted  a 
disproportionately  large  group  of  property  criminals  and  the  second  highest 
proportion  of  violent  criminals,  overall.  The  "All  Other"  category  comprises 
so  few  admissions  that  the  data  presented  are  meaningless .  Rates  of  admission 
to  parole  (Table  12)  for  inmates  convicted  of  homicide  displayed  the  greatest 
variability  during  the  years  1986  through  1991.  Few  robbers  were  granted 
parole  in  1990  but  the  proportion  granted  parole  in  previous  years  was 
relatively  stable.  Increasing  proportions  of  offenders  convicted  of  various 
crimes  within  the  prison  and  parole  populations  indicate  increases  in  length 
of  stay,  given  no  similar  increase  in  admissions.  Differences  in  the 
proportions  of  prison,  parole  £ind  probation  admissions  and  populations 
(Tables  12  and  13)  illuminate  trends  in  parole  and  judicial  decision  making. 
Note  that  the  proportions  of  parole  and  probation  admissions  and  populations 
convicted  of  certain  crimes  are  substantially  lower  than  among  prison  groups . 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  homicides  and  sex  crimes.  Note  that 
proportionately  fewer  sex  offenders  are  admitted  to  and  supervised  on  parole 
than  on  probation.  This  phenomenon  is  consistent  from  1986  through  1991, 
suggesting  that  the  parole  authority  has  been  more  conservative  than  the 
judiciary,  overall.  Note  also  that  offenders  convicted  of  drug  offenses  were 
admitted  to  parole  and  probation  at  rates  comparable  to  or  greater  than  those 
admitted  to  prison  and  that  parole  and  especially  probation  populations 
convicted  of  drug  crimes  are  substantially  larger  than  their  prison 
counterparts . 

Summary :  The  vast  majority  of  Montana  prison  admissions  from  1986  through 
1991  were  convicted  of  one  or  more  of  seven  crimes.  Most  males,  overall, 
committed  Part  I  crimes  -  females,  generally,  did  not.  Females  were  convicted 
of  violent  crimes  much  less  often  than  males  and  were  imprisoned  far  more 
often  for  drug  crimes.  The  proportion  of  offenders  imprisoned  for  violent 
crimes  declined  overall  while  those  of  drug  offenders  and  of  those  convicted 
of   "combination"    crimes   increased.      Until   1991,    a  trend   to  incarcerate 
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Table  12:      Percent  of  Prison,  Parole  and  Probation 
Admissions  Convicted  of  Selected  Crimes 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 

' 

Crime 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

Any  Violent  Crime 
Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

33.3 

21.0 
16.1 

35.2 
20.6 
17.6 

31.4 
29.6 
18.5 

37.7 
29.5 
19.6 

33.5 

27.7 
20.0 

34.0 
25.1 
20.4 

Any  Homicide 
Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

3.9 
3.0 
0.6 

5.5 
2.6 
1.4 

4.7 
5.3 
0.6 

6.5 

5.1 
1.2 

5.1 
4.5 
1.8 

6.5 
1.8 
1.2 

Any  Assault 
Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

13.5 

11.0 

9.5 

15.7 

10.1 

9.2 

13.3 

11.7 
10.4 

14.5 
13.0 
10.6 

14.8 

11.3 

9.9 

14.4 
12.8 
11.0 

Robbery 
Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

4.4 
5.5 
1.1 

5.3 
3.6 

0.7 

5.2 
7.6 
1.3 

6.7 
7.3 

1.2 

5.5 

7.1 
1.4 

5.9 

6.4 
1.5 

Any  Sex  Crime 
Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

13.6 
2.3 
4.6 

11.2 
4.0 
5.9 

11.1 
5.0 
5.4 

11.5 
6.3 
5.9 

9.5 
5.5 
5.9 

9.5 
4.6 
6.8 

Any  Drug  Crime 
Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

18.6 
21.0 
20.5 

20.7 
20.4 
18.2 

18.2 
11.7 
17.9 

10.2 
10.2 
16.2 

10.4 
12.9 
15.7 

11.5 
12.8 
16.3 

Table  12A:     Type  of  Crime,  By  Race /Ethnicity.    Average  Percent 
Racial /Ethnic  Total  Prison  Admissions  Convicted  of 
Selected  Crimes.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

CRIME 


Violent 

Any 

Any 

Sex 

Property 

Drug 

Crime 

Homicide 

Assault 

Crimes 

Crime 

Crimes 

White                            33.7 

5.1 

13.0 

12.1 

62.3 

15.7 

Native  Am.                   36.8 

6.9 

19.8 

7.7 

63.8 

12.7 

Native  Am .  / Other     44 . 9 

3.1 

31.6 

8.2 

44.9 

26.5 

Hispanic                      35 . 2 

1.9 

14.8 

14.8 

50.0 

24.1 

Black                           40.5 

8.1 

14.9 

9.5 

71.6 

12.2 

All  Other                     40.0 

0.0 

30.0 

20.0 

20.0 

40.0 
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Table  13:       Percent  of  Prison,  Parole  and  Probation 
Populations  Convicted  of  Selected  Crimes 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 


1991 


1990 


1989 


1988 


1987 


1986 


Any  Violent  Crime 
Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

50.4 
27.3 
21.2 

49.4 
29.8 
21.3 

46.0 
32.1 
21.5 

47.8 
29.5 
21.6 

44.1 
26.5 
22.3 

41.8 
24.3 
21.1 

Any  Homicide 
Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

10.4 
5.0 
1.6 

10.3 
5.4 
1.6 

9.2 
5.8 
1.6 

9.8 
4.8 
1.9 

8.8 
4.1 
2.0 

8.0 
3.3 
1.9 

Any  Assault 
Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

16.1 

9.4 

10.1 

16.6 

11.1 

9.6 

14.6 

12.0 

9.8 

15.2 

11.1 

9.5 

13.8 

9.9 

10.0 

12.9 
9.0 
9.8 

Robbery 
Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

7.4 
7.3 
1.5 

7.9 
6.8 
1.5 

7.5 
8.2 
1.6 

7.7 
8.1 
1.7 

7.7 
6.2 
1.9 

7.9 
4.7 
1.7 

Any  Sex  Crime 
Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

21.6 
5.3 
7.3 

19.0 
5.9 

7.8 

17.8 
6.0 
7.6 

17.3 
5.8 
7.6 

15.1 
4.9 

7.8 

13.6 
5.0 

7.1 

Any  Drug  Crime 
Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

11.3 
15.4 
19.0 

11.1 
14.2 
17.6 

9.3 
10.3 
16.4 

6.8 

8.9 

16.1 

6.7 
10.2 
15.5 

6.7 
11.2 
15.4 

increasing  proportions  of  offenders  with  a  single  property  offense  was  evident .  Data 
for  1991  were  not  consistent  with  that  trend.  The  proportion  of  property  offenders 
incarcerated  for  three  or  more  offenses  increased  markedly  in  1991  while  the 
proportion  of  property  offenders  incarcerated  for  a  single  offense  declined  steadily. 
Admissions  data  suggest  that  offenders  of  Native  American/Other  ethnicity  were 
more  likely  to  have  been  convicted  of  a  violent  or  drug  crime  and  far  less  likely  to 
have  been  convicted  of  sex  or  property  crimes .  Black  prison  admissions  constituted 
a  disproportionately  large  group  of  property  criminals  and  the  second  highest 
proportion  of  violent  criminals .  Probation  and  parole  admissions  data  suggest  that 
drug  offenders  are  treated  more  leniently  than  other  types  of  felony  offender. 
Parole  admissions  suggest  that  the  parole  authority  is  more  conservative  than  the 
judiciary  with  respect  to  offenders  convicted  of  homicide  or  sex  offenses . 
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III.       County  Data 

Data  indicating  the  proportion  of  tlie  inmate  population  attributable  to 
each  Montana  county  are  presented  in  Tables  14  through  17.  Tables  14  and 
15  identify  the  10  Montana  counties  that  contributed  the  highest  proportions 
of  male  and  female  inmates,  respectively,  to  the  prison  populations  in  fiscal 
years  1986  through  1991.  The  counties  listed  contributed  an  average  of  more 
than  70  percent  of  male  inmates  and  more  than  80  percent  of  female  inmates  in 
the  period  1986  through  1990.  Note  also  that  the  top  five  counties  contributed 
more  than  one-half  the  male  inmates  and  two-thirds  the  female  inmates  in  the 
same  period.  Individual  county  contributions  to  the  male  and  female 
populations,  expressed  as  a  percent  of  the  total,  are  displayed  in  Tables  16 
and  17  respectively,  for  fiscal  years  1986  through  1991 .  The  high  ranking  of 
Powell  County  in  male  inmate  rankings  is,  in  large  measure,  attributable  to  the 
presence  of  the  men's  prison  in  that  county.  Similarly,  the  presence  of  the 
women's  prison  in  Deer  Lodge  County  doubtless  influences  that  county's 
ranking  as  a  source  of  female  inmates.  Offenders  committing  crimes  while 
under  inmate  status  are  tried  and  sentenced  in  the  counties  containing  those 
prisons.  The  counties  contributing  most  of  the  inmate  population  are  those 
with  the  State's  larger  cities.  The  top  two  counties  contain  the  State's  two 
largest  cities.  Note  that  the  relative  rank  of  each  county  has  remained 
relatively  stable  in  the  past  five  years. 

Summary:  Five  Montana  counties  contributed  more  than  one-half  the  male 
inmates  and  two- thirds  the  female  inmates  to  Montana  prisons  in  the  period 
1986  through  1991. 
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Table  14:      Top  Ten  Counties  -  Percent  of  Total 
Male  Prison  Inmates. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 


County 


1991 


1990 


1989 


1988 


1987 


1986 


Yellowstone 

13.0 

13.0 

14.5 

15.9 

15.3 

16.3 

Cascade 

13.8 

13.0 

12.9 

12.1 

11.3 

11.6 

Missoula 

11.7 

12.5 

11.1 

11.0 

11.1 

11.7 

Flathead 

8.5 

7.7 

6.9 

7.1 

6.6 

7.2 

Lewis  &  Clark 

7.3 

7.0 

6.7 

6.5 

5.1 

5.1 

Lake 

5.7 

5.5 

4.5 

4.8 

4.4 

4.5 

Powell 

5.3 

5.4 

5.4 

5.8 

7.1 

7.3 

Ravalli 

3.0 

3.3 

3.3 

2.7 

2.7 

2.1 

Silver  Bow 

2.4 

2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

2.7 

2.8 

Lincoln 

2.7 

2.6 

2.8 

2.8 

3.5 

2.5 

Total 

73.4 

72.8 

70.8 

71.7 

69.8 

71.1 

Top  Five  Total 

54.3 

53.2 

52.1 

52.6 

49.4 

51.9 

Table  15:      Top  Ten  Counties  -  Percent  of  Total 
Female  Prison  Inmates. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 


County 

Cascade 

Yellowstone 

Missoula 

Flathead 

Lewis  &  Clark 

Custer 

Lake 

Gallatin 

Deer  Lodge 

Ravalli 

Total 

Top  Five  Total 


1991 


1990 


1989 


1988 


1987 


1986 


18.4 

20.8 

25.4 

21.2 

14.0 

17.5 

13.2 

13.9 

20.9 

21.2 

16.3 

25.0 

17.1 

13.9 

9.0 

9.6 

7.0 

12.5 

7.9 

8.3 

3.0 

7.7 

14.0 

10.0 

6.6 

6.9 

9.0 

7.7 

9.3 

7.5 

2.6 

4.2 

4.5 

1.9 

2.3 

0.0 

2.6 

4.2 

3.0 

0.0 

4.7 

5.0 

1.3 

4.2 

0.0 

3.8 

4.7 

2.5 

3.9 

4.2 

1.5 

3.8 

0.0 

5.0 

1.3 

2.8 

4.5 

3.8 

2.3 

2.5 

74.9 

83.4 

80.8 

80.7 

74.6 

87.5 

63.2 

63.8 

68.3 

67.4 

60.6 

72.5 
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Table  16 :      County  of  Sentence  of  Montana  Total  Prison  Populations ,  Expressed  As 
Percent  Total  Prison   Population.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

County 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

Beaverhead 

1.1 

1.0 

1.3 

1.1 

0.8 

0.1 

Big  Horn 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

Blaine 

0,3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

Broadwater 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

Carbon 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

Carter 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

Cascade 

14.0 

13.0 

12.9 

12.1 

11.3 

11.6 

Chouteau 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

Custer 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

1.2 

1.9 

1.4 

Daniels 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

Dawson 

1.6 

1.5 

1.8 

1.7 

2.0 

2.2 

Deer  Lodge 

0.8 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

1.1 

1.8 

Fallon 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

Fergus 

0,4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

Flathead 

8.5 

7.7 

6.9 

7.1 

6.6 

7.2 

Gallatin 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

2.5 

2.8 

Garfield 

<0.1 

<0.1 

<0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

Glacier 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

Golden  Valley 

<0.1 

<0.1 

<0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

Granite 

0.1 

0.1 

<0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

HiU 

1.6 

1.3 

1.9 

1.5 

1.2 

0.9 

Jefferson 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 

0.7 

Judith  Basin 

0.1 

0.1 

<0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Trfjke 

5.5 

5.5 

4.5 

4.8 

4.4 

4.5 

Lewis  &  Clark 

7.3 

7.0 

6.7 

6.5 

5.1 

5.1 

Liberty 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

lincoln 

2.8 

2.6 

2.8 

2.8 

3.5 

2.5 

McCone 

<0.1 

<0.1 

0.4 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

Madison 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

Meagher 

<0.1 

<0.1 

<0.1 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

Mineral 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

Missoula 

11.9 

12.5 

11.1 

11.0 

11.1 

11.7 

Musselshell 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

Park 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

0.9 

0.7 

Petroleum 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Phillips 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

Pondera 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Powder  River 

<0.1 

<0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

0.2 

Powell 

5.1 

5.4 

5.4 

5.8 

7.1 

7.3 

Prairie 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Ravalli 

2.9 

3.3 

3.3 

2.7 

2.7 

2.1 

Richland 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

1.5 

1.2 

Roosevelt 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

Rosebud 

0.8 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

Sanders 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

Sheridan 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Silver  Bow 

2.4 

2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

2.7 

2.8 

Stillwater 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.9 

Sweetgrass 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Teton 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Toole 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

Treasure 

<0.1 

0.1 

<0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

Valley 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

Wheatland 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Wibaux 

<0,1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Yellowstone 

13.0 

13.0 

14.5 

15.9 

15.3 

16.3 

Other* 

3.9 

3.7 

4.0 

4.4 

5.9 

5.1 
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Table  17:       County  of  Sentence  of  Female  Prison  Populations,    Expressed  As  A 
Percent  Total  Female  Inmates.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

County 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

Beaverhead 

1.3 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.5 

Blaine 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.9 

2.3 

2.5 

Broadwater 

0.0 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Cascade 

18.4 

20.8 

25.4 

21.2 

14.0 

17.5 

Chouteau 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Custer 

2.6 

4.2 

4.5 

1.9 

2.3 

0.0 

Dawson 

1.3 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Deer  Lodge 

3.9 

4.2 

1.5 

3.8 

0.0 

5.0 

Flathead 

7.9 

8.3 

3.0 

7.7 

14.0 

10.0 

Gallatin 

1.3 

4.2 

0.0 

3.8 

4.7 

2.5 

Glacier 

0.0 

1.4 

1.5 

3.8 

2.3 

0.0 

Hill 

1.3 

1.4 

4.5 

3.8 

2.3 

0.0 

Jefferson 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Judith  Basin 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Lake 

2.6 

4.2 

3.0 

0.0 

4.7 

5.0 

Lewis  &  Clark 

6.6 

6.9 

9.0 

7.7 

9.3 

7.5 

Lincoln 

5.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

11.6 

2.5 

Missoula 

17.1 

13.9 

9.0 

9.6 

7.0 

12.5 

Musselshell 

0.0 

1.4 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Park 

0.0 

0.0 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Powell 

0.0 

1.4 

0.0 

1.9 

2.3 

2.5 

Ravalli 

1.3 

2.8 

4.5 

3.8 

2.3 

2.5 

Richland 

0.0 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Roosevelt 

0.0 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Silver  Bow 

2.6 

1.4 

1.5 

3.8 

0.0 

0.0 

Stillwater 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.9 

0.0 

0.0 

Wibaux 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Yellowstone 

13.2 

13.9 

20.9 

21.2 

16.3 

25.0 

Other* 

5.3 

1.4 

3.0 

1.9 

4.7 

2.5 

*    other  states  or  unknown 
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IV.       Sentencing  Practices  and  Offender  Characteristics 

This  section  contains  further  examination  of  trends  in  sentencing 
practices  and  offender  characteristics.  Those  practices  and  characteristics 
shed  light  on  the  nature  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  of  criminal  offenders 
and  of  the  sentences  they  receive.  For  example,  offenders  with  multiple  court 
appearances  and  multiple  convictions  may  receive  longer,  more  stringent 
sentences  than  those  without  such  a  history.  An  offender  who  has  been 
designated  dangerous  will  spend  substantially  more  time  to  parole  eligibiUty, 
given  equal  sentence  length,  than  one  who  has  not.  An  offender  designated 
ineligible  for  parole  certainly  will  spend  more  time  in  prison  than  a  parole 
eligible  inmate ,  given  equal  sentence  length .  The  average  length  of  sentences 
issued  for  specific  crimes  can  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  perceived  severity  of 
those  crimes  and  as  a  measure  of  change  in  those  perceptions.  The  proportion 
of  offenders  incarcerated  for  a  first  felony  conviction  is  a  measure  of  the 
wilUngness  of  the  justice  system  to  use  alternatives  to  incarceration  in 
sentencing  as  well  as  a  measure  of  influx  of  "new"  offenders .  The  proportion 
of  inmates  serving  their  first  prison  terms  is  one  measure  of  the  "turnover" 
in  the  offender  population. 

Table  18  displays  the  trend  in  proportions  of  the  total  prison  admissions 
and  populations  who  have  been  imprisoned  for  the  first  time  in  Montana,  by 
sex.  This  statistic  provides  some  insight  into  sentencing  practices  and, 
indirectly,  into  the  proportion  of  inmates  who  have  been  imprisoned  more  than 
once .  The  data  presented  are  for  first  Montana  incarceration  -  some  offenders 
counted  may  have  served  a  prison  term  elsewhere.  The  population  proportion 
of  male  first  incarcerations  remained  fairly  constant  in  the  period  1986  through 
1990  but  dropped  markedly  in  1991 .  A  similar  dramatic  decrease  in  this  group 
occurred  among  male  prison  admissions  in  1991 .  The  proportion  of  female  first 
incarcerations  was  much  higher  among  populations  and  admissions  than  was 
the  case  with  males.  That  trend  peaked  in  1989,  declined  in  1990,  and 
increased  again  in  1991.  The  1991  data  reverse  a  decade  long  trend  in 
sentencing  (see  Corrections  Division  Annual  Report,  FY  1988). 


Table  18:       First  Incarcerations  As  A  Percent  of 

Montana  Prison  Populations  and  Admissions, 
by  Sex.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

Population 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

Avff. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

52.4 
71.1 
53.4 

59.2 
70.8 
59.8 

58.3 
86.6 
59.7 

61.3 
84.6 
62.3 

60.5 
69.8 
60.8 

58.4 
72.5 
58.8 

58.4 
75.9 
59.1 

Admissions 

Male 

Female 

Total 

44.0 
79.5 
46.5 

63.9 
72.5 
64.6 

60.0 
87.2 
62.1 

64.1 
89.2 
65.8 

60.0 
72.7 
60.8 

55.7 
65.6 
56.3 

58.0 
77.8 
59.4 
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The  percent  of  Montana  prison  admissions  and  populations  incarcerated 
on  their  first  Montana  felony  conviction  is  presented  in  Table  19,  by  sex,  for 
fiscal  years  1986  through  1991.  The  proportion  of  this  group  within  prison 
admissions  and  populations  continued  to  increase  overall  until  1991,  when 
decreases  occurred  among  the  population  and  admissions.  The  rate  of 
increase  of  this  group  within  total  admissions  was  less  pronounced  than  that 
noted  earlier  in  the  decade;  the  1991  decrease  was  more  pronounced  than 
A-ithin  the  population.  The  increase  of  this  group  within  female  admissions 
was  striking,  if  erratic  -  incarcerations  on  first  Montana  felony  conviction  of 
females  were  30  percent  greater  in  relative  frequency  in  1990  than  in  1986. 
The  1991  decreases  were  equally  striking,  especially  among  female  admissions 
and  populations. 


Table  19:      Percent  of  Montana  Prison  Populations  and 

Admissions  Incarcerated  Upon  First  Montana 
Felony  Conviction,  By  Sex.    Fiscal  Years  1986- 


1991, 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

Avg. 

Population 

Male 

Female 

Total 

47.2 
40.8 
46.8 

49.0 
45.8 
48.8 

46.4 
41.8 
46.2 

47.3 
48.1 
47.3 

47.5 
51.2 
47.6 

44.5 
40.0 
44.4 

47.0 
44.6 
46.9 

Admissions 

Male 

Female 

Total 

44.5 
43.2 

44.4 

52.2 
52.9 
52.2 

49.0 
42.6 
48.5 

48.9 
51.4 
49.1 

47.8 
54.5 
48.2 

49.2 
40.6 
48.6 

48.6 
47.5 
48.5 

The  distributions  of  first  incarcerations  among  prison  admissions  a^d 
DODulations,  separated  by  race /ethnicity  and  sex,  are  presented  in  Table  20, 
for  fiscal  years  1986  -  1991.  Only  the  data  for  white  and  Native  American 
groups  are  based  on  relatively  large  numbers  -  data  for  other  groups  are  apt 
to  be  more  variable  because  the  groups  are  relatively  smaU.  That  caveat 
aside    note  that  until  1991,  substantially  fewer  Black  and  Native  American 
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Table  20:        First  Incarcerations  by  Race  and  Sex.    Percent  of 

Racial  Total  Population  and  Admissions  Serving  Time 
on  First  Incarceration.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


Population 
Race 


1991 


White  53.6 

Native  American  45.5 

Native  American /Other  57.9 
Black  52.6 

Hispanic  48.3 

All  Other  66.7 


Race 

White  68.4 

Native  American  81.3 

Native  American /Other  50.0 

Black 

Hispanic  100.0 

All  Other 


100.0 


FISCAL  YEAR 

MALE 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

61.0 

60.4 

62.6 

61.9 

60.7 

48.7 

47.1 

53.0 

52.7 

50.3 

60.5 

61.5 

64.1 

61.9 

52.6 

45.0 

48.0 

52.9 

55.6 

45.0 

66.7 

61.5 

68.4 

61.1 

58.3 

.00.0 

100.0 

75.0 

50.0 

FEMALE 

66.7 

85.1 

84.6 

70.3 

77.4 

83.3 

92.3 

88.9 

60.0 

42.9 

50.0 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

83.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


MALE 

Admissions 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

Race 

White                                    44.9 
Native  American              41.9 
Native  American /Other  45.5 
Black                                    44.4 
Hispanic                             26.7 
All  Other                             50.0 

64.4 
57.9 
66.7 
62.5 
71.4 
100.0 

62.1 
50.0 
66.7 
50.0 
53.8 
100.0 

64.2 
62.2 
71.4 
37.5 
69.6 
100.0 

61.3 
54.5 
54.5 
50.0 
57.1 
100.0 

58.1 
49.2 
50.0 
22.2 
50.0 
0.0 

Race 

FEMALE 

White 

Native  American 

Native  American/Other 

Black 

77.1 

88.9 

0.0 

72.5 

77.8 

0.0 

86.1 

88.9 

0.0 

89.3 

100.0 

0.0 

74.1 

50.0 

0.0 

72.0 

40.0 

0.0 

Hispanic 
All  Other 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

66.7 

100.0 

100.0 
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admissions  and  populations  were  serving  time  on  a  first  incarceration  than  was 
the  case  in  other  racial /ethnic  groups.  This  phenomenon  is  reversed  among 
female  admissions  and  populations.  A  much  higher  proportion  of  Native  Amer- 
ican females  is  serving  a  first  incarceration  than  other  racial/ethnic  groups. 

Racial/ethnic  distributions  of  admissions  and  populations  incarcerated 
on  their  first  Montana  felony  convictions  are  presented  in  Table  21,  by  sex, 
for  fiscal  years  1986-1991.  A  substantially  higher  proportion  of  Black  and 
Hispanic  male  inmate  populations  was  incarcerated  on  first  Montana  felony 
conviction  than  other  racial/ethnic  groups  from  1986  through  1990.  This  dif- 
ference almost  disappeared  in  1991.  Black  male  admissions  also  are  substan- 
tially more  likely  to  be  incarcerated  on  first  Montana  felony  conviction.  Male 
Native  American  and  Native  American /Other  racial/ethnic  groups  contain  pro- 
portionately fewer  individuals  incarcerated  on  first  conviction  than  other 
groups.  The  1986-1991  average  proportion  of  the  female  Native  American 
inmate  populations  incarcerated  on  first  Montana  felony  conviction  is  20 
percent  larger  than  among  whites  but  is  28  percent  less  than  among  whites  in 
admissions.  This  datum  suggests  that  these  admissions  have  received  longer 
sentences . 

Trends  in  average  sentence  length,  in  years,  imposed  for  the  seven 
major  crimes  are  displayed  in  Table  22.  Note  that  within  the  population,  the 
trend  of  average  sentence  length  remained  up  overall,  although  average 
sentences  decreased  slightly  for  some  crimes.  Average  1991  sentences,  in 
most  instances ,  were  longer  than  those  of  prior  years .  Average  sentences  for 
deliberate  homicide  and  aggravated  assault  were  somewhat  shorter  in  1991 
than  in  1989,  but  were  longer  than  in  previous  years.  Within  admissions, 
average  sentence  length  continued  to  increase  for  burglary  through  1991  and 
for  sex  crimes  through  1990.  Average  sentences  for  theft  increased  one  year 
in  1991.  Average  sentences  for  other  crimes  remained  below  1989  levels. 
Average  1990  sentences  for  aggravated  assault  and  robbery  dropped 
substantially  from  previous  years  and ,  in  fact,  were  shorter  than  noted  in  any 
year  in  the  1980s  but  returned  to  more  typical  levels  in  1991.  Average 
admission  sentence  length  for  those  two  crimes  have  been  the  most  erratic  of 
those  of  all  crimes  reported  -  this  is,  in  part,  a  result  of  small  numbers  for 
robbery  data.  Admissions  for  aggravated  assault  are  sUghtly  more  numerous 
than  for  the  sex  crimes  reported.  The  continued,  and  substantial,  increase 
in  average  sentences  for  sex  crimes  most  probably  is  the  result  of  increased 
media ,  political  and  public  attention  to  those  crimes . 

Tables  23  and  24  present  recent  trends  in  the  use  of  the  "dangerous 
offender"  designation  and  parole  ineligibihty,  respectively.  A  steadily 
increasing  proportion  of  the  male  inmate  population  has  been  designated 
dangerous.  This  increase  is  the  result  of  the  increased  length  of  stay  such 
a  designation  imposes .  The  dangerous  designation  requires  that  an  inmate  so 
designated  must  serve  at  least  one-half  his  sentence,  less  good  time,  before 
becoming  parole  eligible .  The  proportion  of  male  prison  admissions  designated 
dangerous  returned  to  pre-1989  levels  in  1990  then  declined  again  in  1991. 
The  dangerous  designation  was  appUed  within  the  female  population  only 
recently  -  a  total  of  2  female  inmates  was  designated  dangerous  by  1990.  Note 
the  1991  increase  in  its  use  among  females.  The  data  in  Table  24  indicate  that 
the  male  inmate  population  designated  ineligible  for  parole  continued  to 
increase.  The  annual  rate  of  impositions  of  parole  ineligibility  among  male 
admissions  was  up  slightly  in  1990  over  the  average  of  previous  years,  then 
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Table  21:       Incarceration  on  First  Montana  Felony  Conviction,  by  Race 

and  Sex .  Percent  of  Racial  Total  Population  and  Admissions  Incar- 
cerated on  First  Montana  Felony  Conviction.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991, 


FISCAL  YEAI 

I 

MALE 

Population 

1991 

1990 

1989         1988 

1987 

1986 

Race 

White 

49.1 

50.0 

47.0          48.9 

48.2 

45.4 

Native  American 

39.3 

40.6 

44.0          42.1 

39.6 

40.5 

Native  American /Other  31.6 

36.8 

35.9           35.9 

47.6 

36.8 

Black 

52.6 

65.0 

64.0           70.6 

72.2 

55.0 

Hispanic 

44.8 

66.6 

61.5           68.4 

61.1 

58.3 

All  Other 

66.7 

100.0 

100.0         100.0 
FEMALE 

75.0 

50.0 

Race 

White 

38.6 

47.1 

38.3          46.2 

48.6 

38.7 

Native  American 

56.3 

50.0 

46.2           55.5 

60.0 

42.9 

Native  American /Other 

0.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Black 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hispanic 

0,0 

0.0 

66.7          50.0 

100.0 

100.0 

All  Other 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Admissions 
Race 


MALE 


White  44 

Native  American  43 

Native  American /Other  18 
Black  55 

Hispanic  53 


All  Other 


100.0 


Race 

White  42, 

Native  American  44 , 

Native  American /Other 

Black 

Hispanic 

All  Other 


7 

54.4 

49.1 

52.2 

48.0 

49.3 

0 

42.1 

46.3 

41.5 

42.4 

52.5 

2 

16.7 

46.7 

28.6 

45.5 

25.0 

6 

50.0 

56.3 

62.5 

75.0 

66.7 

3 

50.0 

53.8 

30.4 

57.1 

38.9 

0 

66.7 

100.0 

50.0 

100.0 

100.0 

FEMALE 

9 

57.5 

41.7 

53.6 

59.3 

44.0 

4 

44.4 

33.3 

50.0 

25.0 

20.0 

- 

0.0 

- 

- 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 


33.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table  22:        Average  Sentence  Length,  In  Years,  Of  Offenders  Convicted 

of  Selected  Crimes.    Montana  Correctional  Institution  Populations 
and  Admissions.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

Crime 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

POPULATIONS 

Deliberate  Homicide 

87.6 

88.0 

89.4 

84.0 

80.2 

73.1 

Aggravated  Assault 

28.3 

28.2 

30.6 

26.1 

26.1 

26.2 

Robbery 

25.6 

21.7 

22.7 

19.6 

20.3 

17.6 

Sexual  Assault 

13.5 

12.9 

11.6 

10.0 

10.7 

10.0 

Rape 

21.8 

21.6 

19.8 

16.7 

15.8 

16.4 

Burglary 

11.1 

10.5 

9.5 

8.7 

7.9 

8.0 

Theft 

11.4 

10.6 

10.9 

9.1 

8.4 

8.7 

ADMISSIONS 
Deliberate  Homicide 

63.9 

74.3 

84.7 

101.2 

89.7 

54.1 

Aggravated  Assault 

11.1 

8.6 

16.9 

10.4 

13.2 

18.3 

Robbery 

19.4 

9.6 

20.9 

11.6 

15.7 

15.8 

Sexual  Assault 

12.2 

12.3 

11.0 

7.4 

8.3 

8.5 

Rape 

19.9 

21.0 

19.9 

16.2 

14.2 

12.7 

Burglary 

7.9 

7.3 

6.7 

7.1 

5.8 

5.9 

Theft 

8.0 

7.0 

9.4 

7.0 

6.9 

7.9 

Table  23:        Dangerous  Offenders  As  A  Percent  of  Montana  Prison 
Population  and  Admissions,  By  Sex.    Fiscal  Years  1986- 


1991, 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

MALE 
Population 
Admissions 

16.3 
6.7 

16.2 
7.8 

14.9 
5.0 

14.9 
7.8 

13.8 
7.6 

12.4 
7.4 

FEMALE 
Population 
Admissions 

5.3 
4.5 

2.7 
0.0 

2.9 
2.1 

1.9 
2.7 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
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declined  in  1991  to  the  lowest  level  shown.  No  female  inmates  have  been 
designated  ineligible  for  parole.  Data  concerning  the  dangerous  designation 
and  designation  of  parole  ineligibility  provide  excellent  examples  of  the  effects 
of  sentence  enhancements  on  correctional  populations.  Even  if  applied 
sparingly,  sentence  enhancements  typically  impose  substantial  increases  in 
average  length  of  stay.  Such  increases  always  result  in  population  increase  - 
the  population  of  dangerous  offenders  has  nearly  doubled  in  relative  size  since 
1980,  from  8.4  percent  of  the  population  to  nearly  16  percent  in  1991. 


Table  24:        Parole  Ineligible  Inmates  As  A  Percent  of  Montana 

Prison  Populations  and  Admissions,  By  Sex.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991, 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

MALE 
Population 
Admissions 

3.7 

0.7 

4.1 
1.6 

4.0 
1.1 

3.9 

1.4 

3.9 

1.4 

3.8 

2.1 

FEMALE 
Population 
Admissions 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

The  average  number  of  felony  offense  convictions  of  prison,  p>arole  and 
probation  populations  and  admissions  is  presented,  by  sex,  in  Table  25. 
These  data  show  that  probationers  average  fewer  convictions  than  parolees 
and  parolees,  in  turn,  average  fewer  convictions  than  prisoners.  This 
relationship  holds  for  populations  and  admissions  but  is  much  more  evident 
among  populations.  Prison  populations  average  nearly  twice  the  number  of 
convictions  as  probation  populations .  Female  offenders  consistently  averaged 
notably  fewer  convictions  than  males  within  all  groups  during  the  1986-1991 
period .  Note  that  the  average  number  of  convictions  among  parole  admissions 
is  greater  than  among  parole  populations.  This  difference  parallels  the  trend 
in  the  average  number  of  convictions  of  prison  admissions. 

The  data  in  Table  26  illustrate  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  growth 
in  Montana's  female  prison  population.  Table  26  displays  the  percent  of 
prison ,  parole  and  probation  populations  and  admissions  convicted  of  a  single 
offense,  by  sex.  Note  that  the  proportion  of  female  prison  admissions  and 
populations  convicted  of  a  single  offense  has  grown  markedly  (albeit 
erratically)  between  1986  and  1990,  then  declined  in  1991  and  constitutes  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  those  groups  then  among  males.  The  male 
counterpart  of  this  group  has  declined  slightly  within  the  prison  population . 
These  data  indicate  an  increased  use  of  incarceration  for  females  convicted  of 
a  single  offense.  Note  also  that  the  proportion  of  parolees  and  probationers 
convicted  of  a  single  offense  has  remained  relatively  stable  within  female 
probation  populations  and  admissions  as  well  as  within  the  female  parole 
population  until  1991 ,  when  decUnes  occurred.  The  annual  number  of  females 
admitted  to  parole  is  relatively  small  -  that  small  number  probably  accounts  for 
the  erratic  female  parole  admission  data. 
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Table  25:        Average  Number  of  Convictions  For  Felony  Offenses. 

Prison,  Parole  and  Probation  Populations  And  Admissions, 
By  Sex.  Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

TOTAL  POPULATION 

Prison 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Parole 

2.6 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

2.3 

2.3 

Probation 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

Male  Population 

Prison 

3.3 

3.1 

3.1 

3.0 

2.3 

3.0 

Parole 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.3 

2.3 

Probation 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

Female  Population 

Prison 

2.9 

2.6 

2.7 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

Parole 

2.5 

2.2 

2.1 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

Probation 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

TOTAL  ADMISSIONS 

Prison 

3.2 

2.8 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

Parole 

3.0 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

Probation 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

1.9 

Male  Admissions 

Prison 

3.2 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

3.1 

2.9 

Parole 

3.0 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

Probation 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

Female  Admissions 

Prison 

3.0 

2.3 

2.9 

2.5 

2.1 

2.3 

Parole 

2.7 

2.5 

2.6 

2.0 

2.4 

2.3 

Probation 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 
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Table  26:  A  Comparison  of  Percentages  of  Prison,  Parole  and  Probation 
Populations  and  Admissions  with  a  Single  Conviction,  By  Sex 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


1991 


FISCAL  YEAR 
1990  1989  1988  1987  1986 


,0 


MALE  POPULATION  „.   - 

Prison  19.6  20.5  20.0  20.5  21.1  21.7 

Parole  29.4  33.2  33.4  35.4  38.0  39.9 

Probation  58.1  57.9  56.2  55.4  55.5  57.6 

FEMALE  POPULATION  . 

Prison  27.6  33.3  22.1  34.6  36.4  25 

Parole  26.7  34.8  36.7  36.5  38.2  34.7 

Probation  68.7  68.0  68.5  65.9  67.7  71.1 

MALE  ADMISSIONS  22  4 

Prison  18-3  21.8  19.7  23.0  18.3  ZZ.^ 

Parole  20.2  25.7  22.9  24.7  25.6  21.9 

Probation  55.5  52.1  51.6  50.0  47.9  54.5 

FE^LE  ADMISSIONS  ^^^  ^^^  3^^  ^^.4  31.3 

plrole  27.0  30.6  24.0  50.0  36.0  31.8 

Probation  69.0  65.3  66.9  68.0  62.3  67.6 


Tables  27,   28  and  29  contain  the  percentages  of  prison,  parole  and 
probation  admissions  convicted  of  one  or  more  offenses ,  by  sex .    Admissions 

data  are  presented  because  those  data  more  clearly  reflect  any  change  in 
trend.  Prison  admissions  data  in  1991  show  overall  decreases  in  the 
proportions  of  offenders  with  one  to  three  convictions  and  notable  increases 
in  the  proportions  of  those  with  more  convictions  in  comparison  to  the  1986- 
1991  average  for  this  statistic.  Female  prison  admissions  data  are  more 
erratic,  due  to  small  numbers,  but  tend  to  mirror  the  overall  trend,  with  one 
exception.  That  exception  is  a  continued  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
offenders  with  three  convictions,  in  comparison  to  the  1986-1991  average. 
Data  for  females  with  six  or  more  convictions  comprise  very  small  numbers  euad 
are  erratic  for  that  reason. 

The  parole  admissions  data  contained  in  Table  28  largely  parallel  the 
trends  evident  in  Table  27.  The  1991  proportions  of  male  and  female 
admissions  to  parole  with  one  or  twe  convictions  declined.  The  1991 
proportion  of  male  parole  admissions  with  three  or  more  convictions  increased . 
The  1991  proportions  of  feniale  parole  admissions  with  three  to  five  convictions 
increased  more  dramatically  than  was  the  case  for  males.  These  changes 
mirror  the  changes  noted  in  prison  admissions,  as  one  would  expect. 
Probation  admissions  data,  presented  in  Table  29,  display  little  consistent 
change  for  females  and  a  possible  decline  in  the  proportions  of  males  with  four 
and  six  or  more  convictions.  Otherwise  these  data  were  stable  from  1986  to 
1991. 
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Table  27:        Prison  Admissions  By  Sex  and  Number  of  Convictions. 

Percent  Of  Prison  Admissions  Convicted  of  One  or  More  Crimes. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 

1991     1990     1989     1988     1987     1986 


CONVICTION 

Total 

1 

18.6 

23.6 

19.8 

23.7 

19.8 

22.9 

2 

28.1 

31.6 

29.5 

28.6 

28.8 

28.3 

3 

18.2 

19.2 

19.1 

19.1 

21.4 

22.5 

4 

14.6 

8.8 

11.7 

11.7 

13.7 

10.9 

5 

8.3 

7.9 

7.6 

7.6 

7.0 

6.1 

6+ 

12.2 

8.9 

9.3 

9.3 

9.3 

9.3 

Average 

Convictions 

3.2 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

Male 

1 

18.3 

21.8 

19.7 

23.0 

18.3 

22.4 

2 

28.4 

33.4 

29.7 

28.5 

28.5 

27.6 

3 

18.0 

18.2 

19.0 

19.2 

22.0 

23.0 

4 

14.5 

8.7 

13.7 

12.2 

14.4 

11.4 

5 

8.4 

8.3 

7.3 

7.8 

7.0 

5.9 

6+ 

12.4 

9.6 

10.7 

9.4 

9.7 

9.7 

Average 

Convictions 

3.2 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

Female 

1 

22.7 

43.1 

19.1 

32.4 

42.4 

31.3 

2 

25.0 

11.8 

27.7 

29.7 

33.3 

37.5 

3 

20.5 

29.4 

21.3 

18.9 

12.1 

15.6 

4 

15.9 

9.8 

14.9 

5.4 

3.0 

3.1 

5 

6.8 

3.9 

10.6 

5.4 

6.1 

9.4 

6+ 

9.1 

2.0 

6.4 

8.1 

3.0 

3.1 

Average 

Convictions 

3.0 

2.3 

2.9 

2.9 

2.1 

2.3 
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Table  28:        Parole  Admissions  By  Sex  and  Number  of  Convictions. 
Parole  Admissions  Convicted  of  One  or  More  Crimes. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 


Percent  Of 


CONVICTION 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

Total 

1 

21.0 

26.5 

23.2 

27.0 

26.4 

22.8 

2 

27.8 

29.5 

31.4 

26.7 

28.7 

32.0 

3 

21.0 

16.4 

19.9 

15.2 

18.7 

22.8 

4 

12.5 

12.9 

10.0 

12.1 

9.7 

8.2 

5 

7.8 

7.9 

5.3 

9.5 

5.2 

5.9 

6+ 

10.0 

6.9 

10.3 

9.5 

11.3 

8.2 

Average  Convictions 

3.0 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

Male 
1 

20.2 

30.6 

22.9 

24.7 

25.6 

21.9 

2 

28.5 

30.6 

31.1 

26.7 

28.4 

30.6 

3 

20.7 

16.3 

19.7 

16.0 

18.9 

24.0 

4 

12.7 

12.3 

10.8 

12.8 

10.2 

9.2 

5 

7.2 

6.1 

5.1 

9.7 

5.3 

5.6 

6+ 

10.8 

4.1 

10.5 

10.1 

11.6 

8.7 

Average  Convictions 

3.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

Female 

1 

27.0 

30.6 

24.0 

50.0 

36.0 

31.8 

2 

21.6 

30.6 

36.0 

26.9 

32.0 

40.9 

3 

24.3 

16.3 

24.0 

7.7 

16.0 

13.6 

4 

10.8 

12.2 

0.0 

3.8 

4.0 

0.0 

5 

13.5 

6.1 

8.0 

7.7 

4.0 

9.1 

6+ 

2.7 

4.1 

8.0 

3.8 

8.0 

4.5 

Average  Convictions 

2.7 

2.5 

2.6 

2.0 

2.4 

2.3 
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Table  29:        Probation  Admissions  By  Sex  and  Number  of  Convictions. 

Percent  Of  Probation  Admissions  Convicted  of  One  or  More  Crimes. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 

1991  1990  1989  1988  1987  1986 


CONVICTION 

Total 

1 

58.0 

54.7 

54.3 

52.9 

50.5 

56.4 

2 

23.1 

26.4 

24.8 

25.8 

25.6 

21.5 

3 

9.0 

9.3 

9.5 

9.2 

11.5 

9.4 

4 

4.3 

4.6 

5.0 

5.8 

5.6 

6.1 

5 

3.2 

2.2 

2.4 

3.2 

3.0 

3.1 

6+ 

2.4 

2.9 

4.0 

3.1 

3.7 

3.6 

Average 

Convictions 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

1.9 

Male 

1 

55.5 

52.1 

51.6 

50.0 

47.9 

54.5 

2 

23.7 

27.7 

26.3 

26.9 

26.4 

21.2 

3 

10.0 

9.6 

9.4 

9.6 

11.8 

10.5 

4 

4.6 

4.9 

5.6 

6.6 

6.3 

6.8 

5 

3.4 

2.4 

2.7 

3.2 

3.3 

3.0 

6+ 

2.8 

3.4 

4.4 

3.7 

4.2 

4.0 

Average 

Convictions 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

Female 

1 

69.0 

65.3 

66.9 

68.0 

62.3 

67.6 

2 

20.6 

21.0 

17.5 

20.9 

22.3 

23.3 

3 

4.6 

8.1 

10.0 

6.8 

10.7 

2.8 

4 

2.9 

3.3 

2.6 

1.5 

1.9 

1.7 

5 

2.3 

1.5 

1.1 

2.9 

1.4 

3.4 

6+ 

0.7 

0.9 

1.9 

0.0 

1.4 

1.1 

Average 

Convictions 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

2.5 

Most  prison  admissions  in  Montana  take  one  of  three  general  forms.  A 
convicted  offender  either  is  sent  directly  to  prison  upon  conviction  or  is 
sentenced  to  probation  and,  upon  revocation  of  probation,  is  sent  to  prison. 
Probationary  sentences  take  one  of  two  forms:  a  suspended  sentence  or  a 
deferred  sentence.  Suspended  sentences  involve  imposition  of  a  prison 
sentence  which,  subsequently,  is  suspended  contingent  upon  certain 
conditions.  Deferred  sentences  are  those  in  which  sentence  imposition  is 
postponed ,  again  contingent  upon  certain  conditions .  Revocations  of  deferred 
sentences  may  lead  to  a  subsequent  suspended  sentence  or  to  a  subsequent 
prison  term.  A  very  small  number  of  offenders  is  sentenced  to  prison  and 
then  diverted  to  a  special  community  based  program,  the  Intensive 
Supervision  Program  (ISP).  Data  for  the  latter  group  are  included  within 
prison  admissions  data.  Admissions  to  ISP  are  considered  prison  admissions 
because  those  offenders  would  be  in  prison  were  ISP  not  available. 
Revocations  of  suspended  sentences  are  judicial  functions.  The  third 
admission  type  is  a  revocation  of  parole.  Parole  revocations  are  a 
responsibility  of  the  Montana  Board  of-  Pardons,  a  quasi- judicial  body 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 
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Examination  of  trends  in  the  distributions  of  admissions  types  can 
illuminate  changes  in  sentencing  trends .  Table  30  presents  the  distribution 
of  prison  admissions  by  type  of  admission,  by  sex ,  for  fiscal  years  1986-1991 . 
Note  that  the  proportion  of  male  admissions  sentenced  directly  to  prison 
declined  sharply  in  1986  and  remained  relatively  stable  at  the  lower  level.  The 
proportion  of  admissions  attributable  to  revoked  suspended  sentences 
increased  substantially  until  1990  and  declined  slightly  in  1991.  There  was 
little  change  in  the  proportion  of  males  admitted  on  revocation  of  deferred 
sentences,  again  until  1991 .  The  proportion  of  both  groups  dropped  sharply 
in  1991 .  That  change  probably  was  the  result  of  Department  policy  changes 
intended  to  reduce  revocations.  Note  also  that  the  proportions  of  parole 
revocations  among  male  and  female  admissions  increased  throughout  the  period 
shown .  The  Board  of  Pardons  is  not  affected  by  Department  policy .  Data  for 
female  admissions  are  neither  as  clearcut  nor  as  consistent.  A  higher 
proportion  of  females  than  males  was  sent  directly  to  prison  until  1991 ,  when 
that  trend  was  reversed.  There  is  no  consistent  change  in  the  proportions  of 
females  admitted  on  revoked  suspended  or  deferred  sentences.  The 
proportion  of  females  incarcerated  upon  revocation  of  deferred  sentences  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  males.  In  addition,  the  proportion  of  female 
admissions  admitted  upon  revocation  of  parole  increased  far  more  than  that  of 
males.  These  data  are  consistent  with  trends  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
The  criminal  justice  system  in  Montana  has  increased  its  use  of  incarceration 
as  the  punishment  of  choice  in  sentencing  offenders ,  and  particularly  female 
offenders . 


Table  30:        Percent  Annual  Prison  Admissions  By  Type  of  Admission, 
By  Sex.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 

1991     1990     1989     1988     1987     1986 


MALE 

Direct 

52.1 

52.5 

51.7 

54.1 

54.4 

61.2 

Revoked  Suspended 

19.3 

23.6 

24.7 

19.2 

17.5 

15.8 

Revoked  Deferred 

4.9 

7.5 

7.3 

7.6 

9.7 

8.6 

Revoked  Parole 

22.0 

15.5 

15.9 

17.6 

16.3 

11.0 

FEMALE 

Direct 

43.2 

54.9 

59.6 

83.8 

66.7 

53.1 

Revoked  Suspended 

31.8 

19.6 

14.9 

13.5 

24.2 

18.8 

Revoked  Deferred 

11.4 

15.7 

19.1 

2.7 

6.1 

21.9 

Revoked  Parole 

13.6 

7.8 

6.4 

0.0 

0.0 

3.1 
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The  average  length  of  sentence  imposed  differs  by  type  of  admission. 
Recent  trends  in  average  sentence  length,  in  years,  are  displayed  in  Table 
31 ,  by  type  of  admission,  for  prison  poptilations  and  admissions.  Average  net 
sentences  for  male  admissions,  by  type  of  admission,  increased  only  slightly 
from  1986  to  1990.  In  1991,  the  average  length  of  male  direct  commitment 
sentences  dropped  while  that  of  revoked  suspended  and  deferred  sentences 
increased .  The  increase  in  average  sentence  length  is  more  evident  within  the 
male  population,  where  the  population  effects  of  increases  in  sentence  length 
are  more  evident.  Note  that  in  the  male  popiiiation,  sentences  of  direct 
admissions  are  three  or  more  times  as  long  as  those  admitted  on  revoked 
probation.  Direct  sentences  consistently  average  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
revoked  probation  sentences  among  admissions.  Among  male  admissions, 
average  revoked  suspended  sentences  are  consistently  about  25  percent 
longer  than  average  revoked  deferred  sentences.  That  difference  is  not 
evident  within  the  male  population.  Data  concerning  female  prison  admissions 
and  populations  are  much  more  erratic  than  those  concerning  males.  Overall, 
the  length  of  average  sentences  for  direct  female  admissions  does  not  appear 
to  have  changed  consistently.  Data  concerning  female  revoked  probationary 
sentences  are  highly  variable  but,  overall,  have  declined.  Average  sentence 
length  within  female  populations  has  increased  sUghtly  in  all  categories .  The 
degree  of  differences  between  sentence  lengths  of  various  admissions  types, 
evident  within  male  offender  groups,  is  not  as  evident  among  females, 
although  direct  commitments  typically  have  received  longer  sentences. 


Table  31:        Average  Sentence  Length,  In  Years,  Of  Prison  Populations,  And 

Admissions,  By  Type  of  Admission,  By  Sex.  Fiscal  Years  1986-1991, 


FISCAL  YEAR 

POPULATIONS 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

MALE 

Direct 

27.9 

28.3 

27.7 

28.2 

25.6 

24.1 

Revoked  Suspended 

8.7 

8.1 

7.9 

7.5 

7.7 

7.7 

Revoked  Deferred 

11.0 

8.9 

8.8 

8.1 

8.1 

7.7 

FEMALE 

Direct 

17.2 

13.4 

14.3 

14.7 

16.0 

11.8 

Revoked  Suspended 

7.1 

6.7 

5.8 

3.3 

3.8 

5.0 

Revoked  Deferred 

6.3 

13.3 

11.8 

7.0 

6.0 

12.4 

ADMISSIONS 

MALE 

Direct 

11.2 

13.5 

13.0 

17.3 

13.3 

12.2 

Revoked  Suspended 

7.6 

7.3 

7.6 

6.2 

5.9 

7.0 

Revoked  Deferred 

6.5 

5.5 

4.8 

5.0 

5.8 

5.9 

FEMALE 

Direct 

9.5 

6.8 

8.6 

6.6 

13.0 

6.6 

Revoked  Suspended 

4.5 

3.1 

6.1 

5.8 

5.4 

8.3 

Revoked  Deferred 

3.6 

7.3 

5.0 

3.0 

2.0 

11.0 
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Tables  32  and  33  contain  additional  data  concerning  average  length  of 
sentence.  Table  32  displays  the  average  sentence  length  of  prison 
populations  and  admissions  with  one  or  more  court  appearances  resulting  in 
a  felony  conviction.  Overall,  the  average  length  of  sentence  within  the  male 
population  increased  slightly  across  all  categories,  from  1986  to  1991 .  There 
was  Uttle  difference  in  average  sentence  length  between  males  with  one,  two 
or  three  court  appearances;  average  sentence  length  of  those  with  four  or 
more  court  appearances  was  less  than  that  of  offenders  with  fewer 
appearances.  This  difference  probably  is  attributable  to  the  nature  of  crimes 
committed  by  most  repeat  offenders  -  property  crime.  Those  convicted  of 
property  crimes  generally  receive  shorter  sentences  than  those  convicted  of 
violent  or  combination  crimes.  Length  of  sentence  changed  Little  over  time 
among  male  admissions,  except  for  a  decrease  in  1991  within  the  three  court 
appearance  group .  Data  for  female  offenders  again  were  quite  erratic .  The 
1991  average  sentences  of  female  populations  with  one  to  three  court 
appearances  were  longer  than  the  1986-1991  averages  for  those  groups  and  a 
year  longer  for  the  one  and  three  appearance  groups.  The  average  1991 
sentence  length  for  females  with  four  or  more  appearances  was  a  year  shorter 
than  the  1986-1991  average.  There  was  no  consistent  relationship  between 
court  appearances  and  average  sentence  length  within  female  population  and 
admissions  data.  Overall,  average  sentence  length  increased  slightly  from 
1986  to  1991  across  groups  with  one,  two  and  four  or  more  court  appearances. 
Average  sentence  length  declined  for  those  with  three  court  appearances. 
Much  of  the  variabiUty  of  the  data  concerning  female  admissions  is  attributable 
to  small  numbers. 

Average  sentence  length  by  number  of  convictions  is  shown  in  Table  33. 
Average  sentence  length  increased  with  increased  number  of  convictions 
within  male  populations  from  1986  to  1991.  Overall  average  sentence  length 
also  increased  over  time  within  male  populations  from  1986  to  1990  but  dropped 
sUghtly  in  1991  within  groups  with  one,  four  and  five  or  more  convictions. 
Among  male  admissions,  overall  average  sentence  length  increased  from  1986 
to  1988.  It  began  to  decline  in  most  categories  thereafter  and  dramatically  so 
for  those  with  four  and  five  or  more  convictions.  No  consistent  change  or 
trend  is  apparent  within  female  population  data.  Average  sentence  length 
increased  only  slightly  overall  from  1986  to  1990  in  most  categories  and,  in 
1991,  increased  markedly  for  those  with  one  or  two  convictions.  Average 
sentences  for  females  with  four  convictions  declined  slightly  in  1991 .  Average 
sentences  for  females  with  five  or  more  convictions  declined  markedly  in  1990 
and  1991 .  There  is  no  consistent  relationship  between  number  of  convictions 
and  sentence  length  in  either  admissions  or  population  data  for  females. 
Overall  average  sentence  length  dechned  over  time  among  female  admissions 
until  1991,  when  large  increases  in  sentence  length  for  one  and  two 
convictions  occurred.  The  average  length  of  sentence  imposed  on  male 
populations  and  admissions  was  substantially  greater  than  that  imposed  on 
female  groups .  Only  the  sentences  imposed  on  female  admissions  with  five  or 
more  convictions  approached  male  sentence  length  levels. 
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Table  6:  Number  of  Inmates  Serving  Life  or  Death  Sentences, 

by  Sex.    Montana  Correctional  Institution  Populations 
and  Admissions.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 
1991  1990  1989  1988  1987  1986 

Population 
Male  Life 
Death 

Female  Life 
Death 

*    Ninth  Circuit  Court  overturned  two  death  penalties 

Admissions 

Male  Life  3  10  4  6  4 

Death  0  0  3  0  1  0 

Female  Life  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Death  0  0  0  0  0  0 


29 

31 

32 

32 

30 

26 

6 

6* 

8 

6 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  7:  Composition  of  Inmate  Populations  and  Admissions  By  Sentence  Length 
Category.  Percent  Total  Prison  Populations  And  Admissions  By  Net 
Sentence  Length  In  Years  and  Sex.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


NET  SENTENCE 
MALE  POPULATION 

<5 

6-10 
11-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
>50 

FEMALE  POPULATION 

<5 

6-10 
11-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
>50 

MALE  ADMISSIONS 

<5 

6-10 
11-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
>50 

FEMALE  ADMISSIONS 

<5 

6-10 
11-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
>50 


1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

22.0 

23.9 

24.3 

24.7 

26.4 

27.9 

29.9 

28.9 

29.1 

29.1 

27.7 

28.8 

20.5 

19.6 

19.3 

18.7 

19.5 

18.6 

8.2 

7.9 

8.2 

7.9 

8.6 

8.4 

5.6 

6.0 

5.8 

5.3 

5.0 

5.0 

3.3 

3.4 

3.6 

4.0 

3.9 

3.4 

10.4 

10.3 

9.8 

10.2 

8.9 

7.9 

42.1 

48.6 

49.3 

50.0 

41.9 

57.5 

30.3 

25.0 

28.4 

23.1 

30.2 

17.5 

10.5 

12.5 

7.5 

9.6 

11.6 

12.5 

6.6 

2.8 

4.5 

3.8 

2.3 

0.0 

5.3 

4.2 

3.0 

5.8 

7.0 

7.5 

3.9 

4.2 

4.5 

5.8 

4.7 

2.5 

1.3 

2.8 

3.0 

1.0 

2.3 

2.5 

42.7 

48.7 

48.8 

46.3 

47.4 

46.6 

33.9 

29.2 

28.6 

28.7 

30.0 

28.1 

15.1 

13.2 

12.8 

13.0 

13.5 

13.9 

3.9 

2.5 

3.6 

3.0 

3.1 

4.9 

0.8 

2.2 

3.0 

3.8 

1.2 

2.7 

1.2 

0.9 

0.5 

0.6 

2.1 

1.7 

2.4 

3.2 

2.7 

4.6 

2.7 

2.1 

54.5 

64.7 

63.8 

67.6 

54.5 

75.0 

34.1 

21.6 

23.4 

24.3 

30.3 

12.5 

4.5 

9.8 

6.4 

2.7 

6.1 

3.1 

4.5 

2.0 

2.1 

2.7 

3.0 

3.1 

2.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

3.1 

0.0 

0.0 

2.1 

0.0 

3.0 

3.1 
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Table  34  displays  the  average  sentence  length  of  prison  populations  and 
admissions,  disaggregated  by  race.  Note  that  the  average  sentence  of  Native 
American/Other  and  Black  inmate  ethnicity  populations  is  consistently  longer 
than  that  of  other  racial/ethnic  groups.  Sentence  length  of  Hispanic 
populations  increased  markedly  between  1986  and  1991 .  The  average  sentence 
length  of  Native  American  inmate  populations  was  the  shortest  of  all 
racial /ethnic  groups.  The  trends  evident  in  population  data  also  are  visible 
within  admissions  data  but  are  less  consistent.  The  data  for  all  but  White  and 
Native  American  admissions  and  populations  are  based  upon  relatively  small 
numbers  and,  hence,  are  more  erratic. 

Table  34:       Average  Length  of  Sentence,  In  Years,  Of  Prison 
Populations  and  Admissions,  By  Race /Ethnicity 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 

Race  1991  1990  1989  1988  1987  1986 


POPULATION 

White                                  24.5 

24.2 

23.8 

24.7 

23.3 

22.0 

Native  Am.                         18.8 

19.9 

19.2 

18.7 

18.4 

16.7 

Native  Am .  /  Other           30.8 

30.1 

28.7 

28.5 

25.6 

23.4 

Hispanic                            20.9 

21.6 

19.4 

14.1 

14.6 

14.2 

Black                                 26.3 

29.9 

35.1 

44.2 

29.8 

28.5 

Other                                 4.0 

5.0 

21.5 

28.3 

25.8 

23.3 

ADMISSIONS 

White                                11.1 

11.2 

11.3 

13.5 

12.1 

11.7 

Native  Am.                         7.9 

10.2 

11.4 

11.9 

8.6 

7.9 

Native  Am. /Other            9.0 

21.3 

7.8 

18.8 

12.4 

9.0 

Hispanic                           16.7 

9.6 

22.9 

8.2 

11.0 

16.7 

Black                                 8.7 

11.8 

10.6 

44.3 

16.5 

8.7 

Other                                    1.5 

5.3 

15.0 

6.0 

15.0 

1.5 

SUMMARY:    Fiscal  year 

1991  data  reversed 

many  sentencing  trends  evi< 

throughout  the  1980s.  Montana  and  national  news  media  paid  far  more 
attention  to  prison  overcrowding  in  1990  and  1991  than  in  previous  years. 
Prison  overcrowding  and  incarceration  data  were  discussed  at  greater  lengths 
during  the  Legislative  session.  Finally,  the  Department  asked  counties  to 
delay  delivery  of  sentenced  offenders  during  one  period  of  critical  prison 
population  growth.  These  actions  may  have  affected  sentencing  practices  in 
the  state.  Data  for  future  years  will  show  whether  1991  represented  a  shift 
in  emphasis  in  Montana's  criminal  justice  system  or  an  aberration. 

Proportions  of  offenders  incarcerated  for  the  first  time  or  on  first  Montana 
felony  conviction  declined  overall  in  1991  after  years  of  steady  increase.  Use 
of  the  dangerous  and  parole  ineligible  designations  for  male  offenders  declined 
in  1991,  although  use  of  the  dangerous  designation  for  females  increased 
sharply.  Average  sentence  length  for  some  crimes  decreased  in  1991  although 
sentences  for  sex  crimes  among  admissions  increased  overall  from  1986 
through  1991 .  Females  were  far  more  likely  to  be  admitted  to  prison  for  a 
single  conviction  than  males  in  the  same  period.  Female  offenders  also  had 
fewer  total  convictions  than  males.  Overall,  imprisoned  offenders  averaged 
a  higher  number  of  total  convictions  than  parolees  or  probationers,  as  one 
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would  expect.  There  was  a  decline  in  proportions  of  prison  populations  with 
one  to  three  convictions  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  populations  with  four 
or  more  convictions .  Average  sentence  length  increased  overall  within  male 
prison  populations  with  increased  number  of  convictions  but  declined  among 
male  admissions .  There  were  no  consistent  changes  within  female  populations 
in  this  regard.  Average  sentences  of  male  populations  and  admissions 
remained  consistently  greater  than  those  of  females.  Increases  in  prison 
admissions  upon  revocation  of  probationary  sentences  and  revocation  of  parole 
were  evident  from  1986  through  1991.  Although  data  for  female  offenders 
were  more  erratic,  a  trend  of  increasing  use  of  incarceration  for  female 
offenders  was  evident.  Average  sentence  length  of  direct  court  commitments 
to  prison  declined  overall  from  1986  through  1991 ,  while  average  sentences  of 
offenders  with  revoked  probationary  sentences  increased .  Direct  commitment 
sentences  remained  substantially  longer  than  revoked  probationary  sentences 
despite  that  trend .  Some  differences  in  sentencing  and  types  of  admission  to 
prison  were  discernible  within  race/ethnicity  data. 
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V.         Offender  Demographic  Data 

The  racial  and  ethnic  composition  of  Montana  correctional  populations 
and  admissions  are  presented  in  Tables  35  and  36,  respectively.  Note  in  Table 
35  that  Native  Americans  are  over  represented  in  all  correctional  populations 
in  comparison  to  their  proportion  of  the  Montana  civilian  population  (about  6 
percent) .  Note  also  that  Native  American  offenders  comprise  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  prison  population  than  of  probation  and  parole  populations .  Black 
and  Hispanic  populations  also  are  over  represented  in  the  prison  population. 
The  proportion  of  those  groups  in  probation  is  smaller  than  that  in  prison 
while  their  representation  in  parole  populations  is  greater  than  in  the  prison 
population .  The  proportion  of  white  males  in  probation  and  parole  populations 
is  greater  than  in  prison  populations.  The  proportion  of  male  Native  Amer- 
icans in  parole  populations  declined  in  relative  size  between  1986  and  1989  and 
increased  slightly  in  1990  and  1991.  The  proportions  of  Native  Americans  in 
prison  and  probation  populations  have  remained  relatively  stable.  Hispanic 
and  Black  male  prison  and  probation  populations  changed  little  over  time;  the 
proportion  of  Hispanic  male  parolees  increased  about  28  percent  in  relative 
size.  Native  American  offenders  comprise  even  larger  proportions  of  female 
prison  parole  and  probation  populations  than  is  the  case  with  males.  The  dis- 
parity between  the  relative  sizes  of  Native  American  female  prison,  parole  and 
probation  populations  is  even  more  marked  than  among  male  groups.  Those 
phenomena  became  more  pronounced  from  1986  to  1991  with  female  groups. 
Data  for  female  racial/ethnic  groups  other  than  whites  and  Native  Americans 
are  based  on  such  small  numbers  that  comment  will  be  withheld. 

Admissions  data  for  racial /ethnic  groups  are  presented  in  Table  36. 
The  proportion  of  Native  American  male  prison  admissions  increased  overall 
between  1986  and  1991  as  did  probation  admissions  for  that  group.  The  pro- 
portion of  Native  American  male  parole  admissions  decUned  slightly  between 
1986  and  1990  then  increased  in  1991 .  Female  Native  American  prison  and  par- 
ole admissions  increased  over  time  while  admissions  to  probation  declined .  As 
was  the  case  with  offender  populations ,  minority  groups  are  over- represented 
within  admissions  to  correctional  programs. 

The  average  ages  of  correctional  populations  and  admissions  are  dis- 
played in  Table  37,  by  sex.  The  average  age  of  male  prison,  parole  and 
probation  populations  increased  steadily  between  1986  and  1991 .  The  average 
age  of  male  prison  admissions  also  continued  to  increase ,  as  did  those  of  male 
parole  and  probation  admissions  during  that  period.  This  trend  continues 
that  noted  throughout  the  1980s  and  suggests  that  the  bulk  of  the  offender 
population  is  not  being  "replaced"  by  younger  population  groups.  One  trend 
in  female  correctional  populations  differed  from  that  noted  in  males.  The 
average  age  of  female  prison  populations  decUned  after  1988  and,  in  1991 ,  was 
lower  than  the  male  average .  Female  ptirole  population  data  almost  duplicated 
that  of  males  as  did  that  of  female  probation  populations.  The  average  age  of 
female  probation  admissions  declined  from  1986  to  1991 ,  in  contrast  to  that  of 
males.  The  average  ages  of  female  prison  and  p>arole  admissions  were  more 
variable  than  those  of  males;  female  parole  admissions  showed  an  overall 
decUne  in  average  age.  These  phenomena  are  consistent  with  the  dramatic 
growth  in  female  correctional  populations  evident  during  the  past  decade. 
Note,  again,  that  the  average  age  of  the  female  prison  population  now  is  less 
than  that  of  the  corresponding  male  population ,  a  reversal  of  the  circumstance 
of  earlier  years . 
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Table  35:        Race/ Ethnicity  of  Montana  Correctional  Populations. 

Percent  of  Total  Prison,  Parole  &  Probation  Populations, 
By  Sex.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

PRISON  POPULATIONS     1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

Race /Ethnicity 

MALE 

White                                   78.4 

78.0 

77.0 

76.1 

76.5 

75.8 

Native  Am.                      15.2 

14.9 

14.9 

15.6 

14.7 

15.8 

Native  Am. /Other           2.7 

2.9 

3.0 

3.3 

3.7 

3.1 

Hispanic                            2 . 1 

2.5 

3.0 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

Black                                  1.4 

1.5 

1.9 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

Other                                 0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

FEMALE 

White                                  75.0 

70.8 

70.1 

75.0 

86.0 

77.5 

Native  Am.                       21.1 

25.0 

19.4 

17.3 

11.6 

17.5 

Native  Am .  /  Other           2 . 6 

2.8 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

2.5 

Hispanic                              1 . 3 

1.4 

9.0 

7.7 

2.3 

2.5 

Black                                  0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other                                  0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

PAROLE  POPULATIONS 

MALE 

White                                80.1 

80.9 

83.2 

81.2 

78.7 

79.3 

Native  Am.                       11.8 

10.9 

9.8 

11.2 

13.5 

12.8 

Native  Am .  /Other           1 . 4 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 

Hispanic                            4 . 0 

4.1 

3.4 

3.5 

3.7 

3.2 

Black                                   1.7 

2.0 

1.4 

2.1 

1.9 

2.7 

Other                                 1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

FEMALE 

White                                77.3 

77.3 

83.3 

85.7 

85.5 

77.6 

Native  Am.                      17.3 

15.2 

13,3 

11.1 

9.1 

18.4 

Native  Am. /Other           0.0 

1.5 

1.7 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

Hispanic                             4 . 0 

6.1 

1.7 

1.6 

3.6 

2.0 

Black                                   0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other                                 1 . 3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

PROBATION  POPULATIONS 

MALE 

White                                84.6 

84.8 

84.3 

84.6 

83.9 

85.1 

Native  Am.   .                   11.1 

11.0 

11.8 

11.2 

11.9 

10.9 

Native  Am .  /  Other           0 . 8 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.5 

Hispanic                             2.0 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

Black                                   1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

Other                                   1 . 5 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

FEMALE 

White                                84 . 1 

85.2 

82.6 

81.2 

82.0 

82.4 

Native  Am.                      12.2 

11.5 

13.1 

14.0 

14.3 

13.9 

Native  Am .  /  Other           0 . 9 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.5 

Hispanic                            1 . 9 

1.8 

2.4 

2.6 

1.8 

2.3 

Black                                   0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

0.8 

0.9 

Other                                 0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.0 
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Table  36:        Race/ Ethnicity  of  Montana  Correctional  Admissions. 

Percent  of  Total  Prison,  Parole  &  Probation  Admissions, 
By  Sex.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 


PRISON  ADMISSIONS 


1991 


1990 


1989 


1988 


1987 


1986 


Race/ Ethnicity 

MALE 

White                                   78.2 

80.7 

77.8 

74.3 

79.1 

79.1 

Native  Am.                        15.6 

13.7 

14.2 

16.4 

12.9 

12.4 

Native  Am. /Other            1.8 

1.1 

2.7 

2.8 

4.3 

2.5 

Hispanic                             2.5 

2.5 

2.3 

4.6 

2.7 

3.8 

Black                                   1.5 

1.4 

2.8 

1.6 

0.8 

1.9 

Other                                  0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

FEMALE 

White                                  79.5 

78.4 

76.6 

75.7 

81.8 

78.1 

Native  Am.                       20.5 

17.6 

19.1 

16.2 

12.1 

12.1 

Native  Am .  /Other           0 . 0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

3.1 

Hispanic                             0.0 

0.0 

4.3 

8.1 

3.0 

3.1 

Black                                   0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other                                   0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

PAROLE  POPULATIONS 

MALE 

White                                   77.3 

80.4 

80.0 

78.8 

76.1 

78.1 

Native  Am.                       14.4 

11.7 

11.7 

12.5 

15.8 

12.8 

Native  Am .  /Other           2 . 5 

0.9 

2.9 

3.1 

2.5 

2.6 

Hispanic                            4 . 1 

3.6 

2.2 

3.1 

4.9 

3.1 

Black                                   1.1 

2.7 

1.9 

2.1 

0.7 

2.6 

Other                                  0.6 

0.7 

1.2 

0.3 

0.0 

0.9 

FEMALE 

White                                  78.4 

71.4 

88.0 

88.5 

80.0 

77.3 

Native  Am.                       18.9 

20.4 

8.0 

11.5 

12.0 

18.2 

Native  Am. /Other           0.0 

0.0 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Hispanic                             0.0 

8.2 

0.0 

0.0 

8.0 

0.0 

Black                                   0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other                                  2.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.5 

PROBATION  POPULATIONS 

MALE 

White                                 82.9 

82.7 

80.9 

84.0 

81.6 

84.4 

Native  Am.                       12.4 

12.9 

14.1 

11.7 

14.1 

11.6 

Native  Am .  /  Other           0 . 9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

0.5 

Hispanic                            1.9 

1.8 

2.2 

1.5 

1.7 

2.1 

Black                                   1.1 

1.3 

1.2 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

Other                                 0.7 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

0.4 

FEMALE 

White                                80.1 

85.6 

83.6 

84.0 

78.6 

80.7 

Native  Am.                       14.7 

12.0 

13.4 

12.1 

16.7 

15.9 

Native  Am. /Other           2.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0.5 

1.4 

1.1 

Hispanic                            2.0 

1.2 

1.5 

1.9 

1.9 

1.7 

Black                                  0.7 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

0.9 

0.6 

Other                                  0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.0 
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Table  37:        Average  Age  of  Montana  Correctional  Populations  and 

Admissions,  By  Sex.    Prison,  Parole  and  Probation  Populations 
and  Admissions.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 

FISCAL  YEAR 


POPULATIONS 


1991 


1990 


1989 


1988 


1987 


1986 


MALE 

Prison 
Adm.  Age  of  Pop. 
Parole 

34.1 
28.5 
35.1 

33.8 
28.5 
34.9 

33.3 
28.2 
34.8 

32.9 
28.2 
34.6 

32.6 
28.2 
34.5 

32.3 
28.1 
33.6 

Probation 
Adm.  Age  of  Pop. 

32.1 
26.5 

32.1 
28.7 

31.9 
27.9 

31.5 
27.1 

31.6 
28.2 

30.9 
28.2 

FEMALE 

Prison 
Adm.  Age  of  Pop. 
Parole 

33.2 
31.3 
35.1 

30.6 
29.3 
34.6 

30.1 
29.1 
35.2 

34.1 
32.0 
36.1 

33.9 

31.0 
33.6 

32.7 
30.9 
33.8 

Probation 
Adm.  Age  of  Pop. 

32.4 
26.3 

32.6 
29.8 

32.1 
28.8 

31.3 

27.8 

31.0 
28.6 

31.5 
28.8 

ADMISSIONS 

MALE 


Prison 
Parole 
Probation 


30.9 

28.3 

28.0 

27.4 

28.0 

28.2 

31.8 

31.9 

31.4 

31.3 

32.0 

30.9 

28.1 

27.3 

25.1 

26.7 

28.7 

24.5 

FEMALE 


Prison 
Parole 
Probation 


33.9 

28.3 

29.4 

32.9 

30.2 

29.9 

32.0 

31.3 

34.3 

34.1 

31.9 

33.9 

24.0 

28.5 

28.5 

25.5 

27.4 

27.9 
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More  detailed  data  concerning  the  age  composition  of  correctional 
populations  are  presented  in  Tables  38A,  38B  and  38C,  by  sex.  Generally, 
the  proportions  of  younger  male  age  groups  within  the  prison  and  parole 
populations  decreased  while  those  of  older  age  groups  increased  from  1986  to 
1991.  The  less  than  20  and  20-24  male  age  groups  did  increase  slightly  in 
1991,  as  exceptions  to  the  trend.  The  youngest  and  the  middle  age  groups 
increased  in  relative  size  among  male  probation  populations,  while  the  relative 
size  of  older  age  groups  remained  relatively  stable.  The  proportion  of  the 
male  probation  population  in  its  early  20s  dropped  dramatically  between  1986 
and  1991 .  Among  female  prison  populations,  the  youngest  age  groups  declined 
sharply  in  relative  size .  Those  in  their  late  20s  increased  in  relative  size  until 
1991,  when  the  25-29  age  group  declined  in  relative  size  for  the  first  time 
since  1986.  Other  female  prison  population  age  groups  varied  substantially 
in  relative  size  during  the  period.  Changes  within  the  female  parole 
population  generally  paralleled  those  within  the  prison  population  but  were 
more  pronounced.  Female  probation  population  data  were  erratic  but, 
generally,  demonstrate  increases  in  the  size  of  older  age  groups,  relative 
stability  in  middle  age  groups  and  slight  declines  in  the  size  of  the  youngest 
groups. 

Table  39  displays  the  average  admission  age  of  prison  populations 
serving  sentences  on  first  incarceration  and  first  Montana  conviction,  by  sex. 
Note  that  within  male  populations,  first  incarcerations  were  a  year  older,  on 
average,  than  those  with  a  prior  incarceration,  from  1986  to  1991.  The 
difference  in  average  admission  ages  between  male  prison  populations  serving 
time  on  first  Montana  conviction  and  those  with  prior  criminal  experience  is 
substantially  greater  -  five  years .  This  datum  is  consistent  with  conventional 
corrections  wisdom  that  those  offenders  who  begin  their  criminal  careers  at 
younger  ages  are  more  apt  to  reoffend .  The  data  of  female  prison  populations 
parallel  male  data  for  first  incarcerations  but  do  not  demonstrate  the 
difference  in  average  ages  of  first  conviction  and  prior  conviction  groups . 

The  average  age  of  various  types  of  prison  admissions  are  presented  in 
Table  40,  by  sex,  for  fiscal  years  1986  through  1991 .  The  average  admission 
age  oi  ODBle  populations  admitted  under  direct  commitment  was  about  eight 
months  greater  than  that  of  males  admitted  on  revoked  suspended  sentences . 
Males  admitted  on  revoked  deferred  sentences,  however,  were  three  or  more 
years  younger,  on  average,  than  those  admitted  on  direct  commitments  or 
revoked  suspended  sentences.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  average 
admission  ages  of  female  populations  admitted  on  direct  commitments  and 
revoked  deferred  sentences.  Finales  admitted  on  revoked  suspended 
sentences  were  about  three  years  younger,  on  average,  than  those  admitted 
by  other  means.  Note  also  that  male  populations  admitted  on  direct 
commitiDents  or  revoked  deferred  sentences  were  two  or  more  years  younger 
than  their  female  counterparts. 

Table  41  displays  the  average  admission  ages  of  prison  populations 
designated  as  dangerous  and  non-dangerous,  parole  eligible  and  parole 
ineligible.  There  is  little  difference  between  categories  among  males  but 
fenate  inmates  labelled  dangerous  were,  on  average,  four  years  younger  than 
their  male  counter-parts  and  three  years  younger  than  non-dangerous 
females.  The  average  admission  ages  of  male  populations  and  admissions 
serving  life  and  death  sentences  are  shown  in  table  42.  Males  serving  death 
sentences  were,  on  average,  about  six  months  younger  at  admission  than 
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Table  38A :     Age  Composition  of  Montana  Prison  Populations . 

Age  Groups  As  A  Percent  Of  Total  Prison  Population. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

AGE  GROUPS 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

Total 

<20 

1.8 

1.3 

1.8 

2.5 

1.8 

2.6 

20-24 

15.4 

15.6 

18.2 

18.9 

21.4 

21.9 

25-29 

20.1 

22.9 

23.0 

22.6 

22.1 

22.7 

30-34 

21.6 

20.6 

19.2 

18.5 

19.9 

17.5 

35-39 

15.4 

15.6 

15.5 

15.5 

14.7 

15.8 

40-44 

11.3 

11.1 

10.0 

9.7 

8.5 

8.7 

45-49 

7.2 

6.9 

5.3 

5.7 

4.7 

4.1 

50+ 

7.2 

6.1 

7.0 

6.5 

7.0 

6.7 

Male 


<20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50+ 

Female 

<20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50+ 


1.9 

1.4 

1.7 

2.5 

1.7 

2.6 

15.3 

15.0 

17.8 

19.1 

21.5 

21.6 

20.2 

22.4 

22.7 

22.5 

22.3 

23.3 

21.7 

20.8 

19.0 

18.7 

19.8 

17.7 

14.9 

15.6 

16.0 

15.5 

15.0 

15.5 

11.4 

11.5 

10.2 

9.6 

8.3 

8.5 

7.2 

6.9 

5.5 

5.7 

4.5 

4.1 

7.3 

6.3 

7.1 

6.3 

6.9 

6.7 

0.0 

0.0 

2.9 

3.8 

4.5 

2.5 

17.1 

25.3 

26.5 

13.5 

18.2 

30.0 

19.7 

30.7 

26.5 

25.0 

15.9 

7.5 

21.1 

16.0 

23.5 

15.4 

22.7 

12.5 

23.7 

16.0 

7.4 

15.4 

6.8 

25.0 

7.9 

4.0 

5.9 

11.5 

13.6 

15.0 

6.6 

5.3 

2.9 

5.8 

9.1 

2.5 

3.9 

2.7 

4.4 

9.6 

9.1 

5.0 
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Table  38B :     Age  Composition  of  Montana  Parole  Populations. 

Age  Groups  As  A  Percent  Of  Total  Parole  Population. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


AGE  GROUPS 

Total 

<20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50+ 


1991 


1990 


FISCAL  YEAR 
1989  1988  1987 


1986 


0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

11.5 

12.9 

11.4 

12.8 

13.8 

15.9 

21.8 

22.3 

22.6 

23.4 

24.2 

26.1 

21.2 

20.2 

22.5 

20.1 

19.6 

21.0 

17.7 

17.1 

17.4 

16.4 

15.8 

13.8 

11.5 

11.0 

10.3 

10.9 

10.6 

7.8 

6.9 

6.4 

6.4 

7.8 

7.7 

7.5 

8.9 

9.6 

8.9 

8.3 

8.1 

7.6 

Male 


<20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50+ 

Female 

<20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50+ 


0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

11.9 

12.5 

11.2 

12.8 

13.8 

15.3 

21.3 

22.1 

22.3 

23.4 

23.6 

26.6 

21.3 

20.4 

22.9 

20.6 

20.2 

21.4 

17.7 

17.8 

18.1 

16.9 

16.2 

13.6 

11.9 

10.5 

9.7 

10.4 

10.3 

7.7 

6.3 

6.3 

6.8 

7.6 

7.5 

7.4 

9.1 

9.7 

8.5 

7.9 

8.2 

7.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

8.0 

17.4 

26.5 

13.5 

18.2 

30.0 

28.0 

24.6 

26.5 

25.0 

15.9 

7.5 

18.7 

17.4 

23.5 

15.4 

22.7 

12.5 

16.0 

8.7 

7.4 

15.4 

6.8 

25.0 

8.0 

15.9 

18.0 

15.4 

14.5 

8.2 

13.3 

7.2 

1.6 

9.2 

9.1 

8.2 

8.0 

8.7 

13.1 

12.3 

7.3 

8.2 
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Table  38C:     Age  Composition  of  the  Probation  Populations. 

Age  Groups  As  A  Percent  Of  Total  Probation  Population. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


AGE  GROUPS 
Total 

<20 

20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50+ 

Male 

<20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50+ 

Female 

<20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50+ 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

3.8 

4.0 

3.1 

4.2 

4.1 

3.1 

21.1 

20.7 

23.2 

23.8 

24.7 

28.3 

22.2 

22.5 

23.4 

23.3 

22.2 

22.8 

18.5 

18.7 

17.9 

18.1 

18.2 

16.6 

13.7 

13.9 

12.8 

12.2 

12.2 

11.3 

9.5 

8.7 

8.0 

7.8 

8.0 

7.5 

4.9 

4.6 

4.9 

4.7 

4.4 

4.5 

6.3 

6.8 

6.6 

6.0 

6.4 

5.9 

4.2 

4.2 

3.3 

4.5 

4.2 

3.2 

21.6 

21.7 

24.2 

24.1 

25.4 

29.3 

21.8 

22.5 

23.2 

23.2 

22.0 

22.8 

18.2 

18.0 

17.3 

17.4 

17.7 

15.8 

13.4 

13.1 

12.1 

11.8 

11.5 

11.0 

9.4 

8.9 

8.0 

7.9 

7.8 

7.3 

5.0 

4.6 

4.9 

4.6 

4.7 

4.3 

6.4 

7.0 

7.0 

6.5 

6.8 

6.3 

2.4 

3.1 

1.9 

1.8 

3.5 

2.5 

18.7 

15.4 

17.6 

21.7 

20.4 

22.2 

23.5 

22.5 

24.7 

24.2 

23.7 

22.9 

19.9 

22.5 

21.7 

22.4 

21.1 

21.8 

15.6 

18.0 

16.8 

14.4 

16.2 

23.5 

9.7 

7.7 

7.6 

6.9 

9.0 

8.6 

4.2 

4.6 

5.2 

5.1 

3.7 

3.5 

5.9 

6.1 

4.6 

3.5 

3.7 

3.5 
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Table  39:        Average  Admission  Age  Of  Prison  Populations  ServingTime  On 

First  Incarceration  And  First  Montana  Felony  Conviction,  By  Sex. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


1991 


1990 


FISCAL  YEAR 
1989  1988  1987 


FEMALE 


Table  40:        Average  Admission  Age  Of  Prison  Populations 

By  Type  of  Admission,  By  Sex.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991, 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


1986 


MALE 

1st  Incarceration 

29.2 

29.1 

28.7 

28.4 

28.3 

28.6 

Not  1st  Incarceration 

27.5 

27.5 

27.6 

27.9 

28.0 

27.6 

1st  Conviction 

31.3 

31.3 

31.0 

31.0 

31.1 

30.9 

Not  1st  Conviction 

26.1 

26.0 

26.0 

25.9 

25.7 

26.1 

1st  Incarceration 

31.9 

28.9 

29.4 

32.1 

30.6 

30.7 

Not  1st  Incarceration 

29.8 

29.0 

24.0 

27.9 

32.6 

31.3 

1st  Conviction 

31.6 

30.7 

31.3 

31.0 

30.1 

31.4 

Not  1st  Conviction 

31.0 

28.2 

26.0 

27.6 

31.9 

30.6 

MALE 

Direct  Commitment 
Revoked  Suspended 
Revoked  Deferred 


1991 


1990 


FISCAL  YEAR 
1989  1988  1987 


1986 


29.0 

29.0 

28.9 

28.6 

28.4 

28.6 

28.6 

28.0 

27.6 

27.9 

28.8 

27.3 

25.6 

25.7 

23.5 

24.8 

25.3 

25.3 

FEMALE 

Direct  Commitment 
Revoked  Suspended 
Revoked  Deferred 


31.1 

29.6 

29.7 

32.5 

31.7 

32.7 

29.4 

24.7 

28.1 

23.5 

28.5 

26.0 

31.9 

28.4 

22.9 

35.5 

36.0 

29.4 
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Table  41 :        Average  Admission  Age  Of  Prison  Populations  Designated 

Dangerous  or  Non-Dangerous  And  Parole  Eligible  and  Parole  Ineligible, 
By  Sex.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

MALE 

Dangerous 
Non-Dangerous 
Parole  Eligible 
Parole  Ineligible 

29.9 

28.4 
28.6 
26.2 

29.6 
28.3 
28.5 
27.2 

29.0 
28.1 
28.3 
27.5 

28.3 
28.3 
28.2 
27.5 

27.8 
28.3 
28.2 
27.4 

28.1 
28.2 
28.1 
28.5 

FEMALE 

Dangerous 
Non- Dangerous 
Parole  Eligible 
Parole  Ineligible 

27.8 
28.5 
31.3 

25.0 
28.4 
29.3 

25.0 
28.2 
29.1 

21.0 
28.3 
32.0 

28.4 
31.0 

28.2 
30.9 

Table  42:        Average  Admission  Age  of  Prison  Populations  and 
Admissions  Serving  Life  or  Death  Sentences.  * 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

POPULATIONS 

Life 

27.8 

27.6 

28.4 

28.7 

27.8 

26.8 

Death 

AnMTtJQTOMC: 

26.0 

27.1 

27.1 

27.8 

27.8 

27.5 

Life 

25.3 

21.0 

35.3 

32.0 

31.8 

Death 

- 

- 

26.0 

- 

29.0 

. 

*   All  inmates  serving  life  or  death  sentences  are  male. 
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those  serving  life  sentences.  Both  groups  were,  on  average,  about  six 
months  younger  than  the  average  of  all  male  populations.  Male  admissions 
data  are  erratic,  as  one  would  expect,  given  the  small  numbers  of  annual 
admissions  sentenced  to  life  or  death  sentences . 

Tables  43A,  B  and  C  display  the  average  age  of  prison,  parole  and 
probation  admissions,  respectively,  by  sex.  There  is  little  difference  in  the 
average  ages  of  male  and  female  prison  admissions  by  race /ethnicity  for  the 
period  1986  to  1991 .  White  female  admissions  tended  to  be  slightly  older  than 
Native  American  female  admissions  but,  otherwise,  no  marked  differences 
occurred.  Parole  admissions  data  on  average  age  parallel  those  of  prison 
admissions  for  both  sexes.  In  contrast,  male  and  female  Native 
American/Other  and  Black  probation  admissions  are  notably  younger  overaU 
than  admissions  of  other  racial/ethnic  groups.  The  average  ages  of  other 
racial/  ethnic  group  admissions  to  probation  are  similar,  for  both  sexes.  It 
should  be  remembered  that ,  among  minorities ,  only  the  Native  American  group 
comprises  a  large  enough  number  of  admissions  to  prison,  parole  or  probation 
to  dampen  year  to  year  variability.  That  caveat  aside,  there  is  very  little  in 
the  available  data  to  suggest  a  persistent  age-based  trend  in  sentencing  to 
supervision  by  racial /ethnic  group. 

The  relative  proportions  of  types  of  prison  admissions  by  race/ethnicity 
and  sex  are  presented  in  Table  44A  and  44B .  Hispanic  male  and  female  prison 
admissions  were  far  more  likely  to  receive  direct  prison  commitments  than 
those  of  other  racial/ethnic  groups  from  1986  through  1991 .  Native  Americ£ui 
and  Native  American /Other  groups  generally  were  less  likely  to  receive  direct 
commitment  prison  sentences  and  more  likely  to  be  admitted  on  revoked 
deferred  sentences  and  revoked  parole  than  other  racial /ethnic  groups. 
Black  males  were  admitted  to  prison  on  revoked  paroles  at  higher  rate, 
overall ,  than  any  other  racial /ethnic  group .  During  fiscal  years  1986  through 
1991 ,  females  of  all  racial/ethnic  groups  also  were  more  likely  to  receive  direct 
prison  commitments  and  revoked  suspended  sentences  than  males,  overall, 
and  were  far  less  likely  to  be  admitted  on  revocation  of  parole .  It  should  be 
noted  that  only  the  white  and  Native  American  racial /ethnic  groups  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  dampen  the  effects  of  annual  fluctuations  in  number  of 
admissions ,  especially  among  females . 

Comparisons  of  the  marital  status  of  male  and  female  prison,  parole, 
probation  and  civilian  populations  are  presented  in  Tables  45A  and  45B .  Note 
that  correctional  populations  comprise  far  larger  proportions  of  single, 
separated  and  divorced  individuals  and  far  smaller  proportions  of  married 
individuals  than  does  the  civilian  population.  Note  also  that  the  proportion 
of  single  males  in  correctional  populations  is  far  greater  than  that  of  females 
and  that  the  converse  is  true  for  married  individuals.  The  relative 
proportions  of  correctional  populations  in  each  marital  status  have  changed 
little  from  1986  through  1991  among  males  and  from  1987  through  1991  among 
females.  Female  correctional  populations  were  far  more  likely  to  be  married 
and  less  likely  to  be  single  than  were  males  populations.  Note  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  married  inmates  has  received  parole,  in  comparison  to  prison 
populations,  among  males  and  females.  This  difference  is  much  more 
pronounced  among  females .  Correspondingly  fewer  single  individuals  have 
received  parole  during  the  same  period,  again  particularly  eunong  females. 
These  differences  diminished  in  recent  years  and  were  less  pronounced  in 
1991. 
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Table  43A:     Average  Age  of  Prison  Admissions, 
By  Race/ Ethnicity  And  Sex. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


RACE/ETHNICITY 


1991 


1990 


FISCAL  YEAR 
1989  1988  1987 


1986 


MALE 

White 

30.9 

28.4 

28.4 

28.0 

28.2 

28.4 

Native  American 

30.5 

27.4 

26.8 

24.8 

27.4 

27.1 

Native  Am.  /Other 

35  .5 

29.7 

24.7 

28.3 

25.3 

22.5 

Hispanic 

32.3 

25.9 

25.8 

26.3 

28.6 

30.0 

Black 

29.9 

27.8 

27.3 

26.0 

33.0 

28.4 

All  Other 

29.0 

29.0 

20.0 

28.5 

20.0 

36.0 

FEMALE 

White 

34.2 

28.3 

29.6 

33.9 

30.2 

30.1 

Native  American 

32.8 

28.9 

29.2 

29.7 

30.8 

27.4 

Native  Am.  /Other 

- 

29.5 

19.0 

27.3 

24.0 

21.5 

Hispanic 

33.9 

- 

27.5 

29.7 

36.0 

38.0 

Black 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

All  Other 

- 

30.3 

- 

19.0 

- 

36.0 

Table  43B:     Average  Age  of  Parole  Admissions, 
By  Race /Ethnicity  And  Sex. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


RACE/ETHNICITY  1991  1990 

MALE 

White  31.7  31.8 

Native  American  32.3  32.7 

Native  Am. /Other  35.5  32.8 

Hispanic  30.1  32.8 

Black  34.3  29.3 

Another  23.5  32.0 

FEMALE 

White  31.6  30.1 

Native  American  33.0  33.8 

Native  Am. /Other  -  41.0 

Hispanic  -  35 . 8 

Black 

All  Other  35.0  33.0 


FISCAL  YEAR 
1989  1988  1987 


31.7 
29.9 
28.2 
33.4 
29.3 
32.5 


35.7 
23.5 
25.3 


29.0 


31.5 
31. & 
30.0 
32.0 
27.5 
26.0 


34.7 
29.7 
31.0 


32.2 
31.4 
29.3 
32.4 
30.5 


31.2 
38.3 

30.0 


1986 


30.8 


32. 

25. 

27. 

33.0 

32.0 


.1 

2 

,0 


32.8 
37.8 
25.0 


37.5 
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Table  43C:     Average  Age  of  Probation  Admissions, 
By  Race /Ethnicity  And  Sex. 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1991. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

RACE/ETHNICITY  1991  1990  1989  1988  1987  1986 

MALE 

White  28.6  29.4  29.3  28.9  29.5  30.2 

Native  American         28.3  28.8  29.4  28.6  29.7  29.7 

Native  Am. /Other     25.9  29.8  27.9  25.5  27.7  30.6 


Hispanic 

25.4 

32.5 

29.4 

26.1 

29.1 

29.1 

Black 

26.2 

26.5 

28.9 

24.8 

25.0 

.     27.3 

All  Other 

26.2 

30.7 

23.6 

24.5 

28.5 

25.0 

FEMALE 

• 

White 

30.2 

30.2 

30.8 

30.7 

28.0 

30.7 

Native  American 

26.1 

31.9 

31.8 

29.0 

27.8 

30.0 

Native  Am. /Other 

29.9 

21.5 

24.0 

21.0 

22.3 

24.0 

Hispanic 

31.2 

35.3 

31.8 

26.5 

29.5 

26.3 

Black 

25.0 

39.0 

23.0 

20.0 

23.0 

29.0 

All  Other 

32.0 

35.0 

33.0 

27.0 

39.0 

0.0 
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Table  44A:     Type  of  Male  Pi-ison  Admissions  By  Race /Ethnicity, 

Expressed  As  A  Percent  of  Total  Racial/Ethnic  Group 
Admissions.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991 .  * 


FISCAL  YEAR 


RACE/ETHNICITY 


1991 


1990 


1989 


1988 


1987 


1986 


MALE  DIRECT  COMMITMENTS 

White                             54.2  53.2  52.1  55.1  56.2  62.9 

Native  American        40.9  43.4  52.5  50.0  45.5  44.1 

Native  Am. /Other     45.5  33.3  41.7  36.4  47.4  66.7 

Hispanic                       53.3  71.4  69.2  56.5  50.0  83.3 

Black                             55.6  75.0  43.8  75.0  50.0  44.4 

Asian/Other              100.0                  -  0.0  100.0  0.0 

MALE  REVOKED  DEFERRED  SENTENCE 

White                               5.2              8.3  6.8  8.6  10.6  8.3 

Native  Am.                    4.3              5.3  8.8  4.9  9.1  15.3 

Native  Am. /Other       9.1              0.0  16.7  9.1  0.0  0.0 

Hispanic                         0.0              0.0  7.7  4.3  7.1  0.0 

Black                               0.0              0.0  6.3  0.0  0.0  11.1 

Asian/Other                  0.0                  -  0.0  0.0  0.0 

MALE  REVOKED  SUSPENDED  SENTENCE 

White                               18.5  22.6  25.8  18.0  18.5  15.7 

Native  Am.                   25.8  36.8  21.3  26.8  16.7  18.6 

Native  Am. /Other       9.1  33.3  25.0  0.0  10.5  16.7 

Hispanic                       20.0  14.3  7.7  21.7  14.3  11.1 

Black                             11.1              0.0  31.3  12.5  0.0  11.1 

Asian/Other                 0.0                  -  0.0  0.0  0.0 

MALE  REVOKED  PAROLE 

White                             20.2  15.4  14.8  16.4  12.8  10.4 

Native  Am.                   28.0  18.4  17.5  18.3  27.3  15.3 

Native  Am. /Other     36.4              0.0  16.7  54.5  36.8  16.7 

Hispanic                       26.7              7.1  15.4  17.4  28.6  0.0 

Black                             33.3  25.0  18.8  0.0  50.0  22.2 

Asian/Other                  0.0                  -  100.0  0.0  100.0 

*      Columns  do  not  add  to  100  percent  -  some  inmates  are  received  as  transfers  from 
the  federal  government  or  other  states . 
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Table  44B:  Type  of  Female  Prison  Admissions  By  Race /Ethnicity, 
Expressed  As  A  Percent  of  Total  Racial /Ethnic  Group 
Admissions.    Fiscal  Years  1986-1991.  * 


FISCAL  YEAR 

RACE/ETHNICITY  1991  1990  1989  1988  1987  1986 

FEMALE  DIRECT  COMMITMENTS 

White  48.6            52.5           61.1           85.7            73.1             52.0 

Native  Am.  22.2             66.7           55.6           83.3             50.0             60.0 

Native  Am. /Other  -          100.0                 -                 -              0.0              0.0 

Hispanic  -                  -          50.0           75.0          100.0          100.0 

Black  _--___ 

Asian/Other  ______ 

FEMALE  REVOKED  DEFERRED  SENTENCES 

White  14.3            20.0           16.7             3.6              3.8            20.0 

Native  Am.  0.0              0.0          22.2            0.0              0.0            40.0 

Native  Am. /Other  -              0.0                 -                 -          100.0              0.0 

Hispanic  -                  -          50.0            0.0              0.0              0.0 

Black  ______ 

Asian/Other  -----_ 

FEMALE  REVOKED  SUSPENDED  SENTENCES 

White  25.7            17.5           16.7           10.7            23.1             20.0 

Native  Am.  50.0            22.2           11.1           16.6            50.0              0.0 

Native  Am. /Other  -              0.0                 -                 -              0.0          100,0 

Hispanic  -                  -            0.0           25,0              0.0              0.0 

Black  __.-__ 

Asian/ Other  ______ 

FEMALE  REVOKED  PAROLE 

White  11.4              7.5             5.6            0.0              0.0              4.0 

Native  Am.  25.0            11.1           11.1            0.0              0.0              0.0 

Native  Am. /Other  -              0.0                -                -              0.0              0.0 

Hispanic  -                  -            0.0            0,0              0.0              0.0 

Black  ______ 

Asian /Other  ______ 

*      Columns  do  not  add  to  100  percent  -  some  inmates  are  received  as  transfers  from 
the  federal  government  or  other  states . 
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Table  45A:     Marital  Status  of  Montana  Male  Correctional 
Populations.    Percent  Total  Male  Population. 
Fiscal  Years  1986  -  1991. 


FISCAL  YEAB 

86-91    MT 

Civ. 

Marital  Status 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

AVR. 

Pop. 

Single 

Prison 

44.1 

43.6 

45.1 

42.3 

42.4 

40.7 

43.0 

26.5 

Parole 

42.3 

41.9 

38.1 

38.8 

41,2 

45.5 

41.3 

26.5 

Probation 

48.5 

46.5 

46.2 

46.8 

44.6 

44.3 

46.2 

26.5 

Married 

Prison 

29.8 

30.6 

28.8 

29.6 

30.0 

31.1 

30.0 

61.1 

Parole 

32.5 

32.2 

34.5 

35.0 

32.6 

32.0 

33.1 

61.1 

Probation 

29.1 

29.8 

30.6 

29.9 

30.5 

31.6 

30.3 

61.1 

Separated 

Prison 

2.1 

2.5 

2.7 

2.6 

2.8 

3.1 

2.6 

1,2 

Parole 

3.0 

3.7 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

2.9 

3.5 

1.2 

Probation 

4.6 

4.8 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

i.6 

1.2 

Divorced 

Prison 

22.4 

21.9 

22.1 

24.0 

23.3 

23.2 

22.8 

8.7 

Parole 

21.3 

21.2 

22.5 

21.1 

20.7 

18.0 

:o.8 

8.7 

Probation 

17.1 

18.2 

17.7 

17.7 

19.4 

18.7 

18.1 

8.7 

Widowed 

Prison 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.8 

1.6 

2.5 

Parole 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

2.5 

Probation 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

2.5 

Table  45B:     Marital  Status  of  Montana  Female  Correctional 
Populations.    Percent  Total  Female  Population. 
Fiscal  Years  1986  -  1991. 


FISCAL  YEAR 


Marital  Status 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

86-91    MT.Civ. 
Ave.                Pop. 

Single 

Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

28.9 
24.0 
29.4 

30.7 

25.8 
27.1 

32.4 
20.0 
26.9 

21.2 
17.5 
28.6 

25.0 
21.8 
27.6 

42.5 
12.2 
27.8 

30.1 
20.2 
27.9 

18.4 
18.4 
18.4 

Married 

Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

35.5 
37.3 
35.9 

33.4 
34.9 
37.1 

33.8 
36.6 
35.0 

38.5 
42.9 
33.9 

34.1 
41.9 
35.6 

32.5 
51.0 
37.3 

34.7 
40.8 
35.9 

58.5 
58.5 
58.5 

Sepcu^ted 

Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

9.2 
6.7 

7.8 

6.7 
9.1 
8.5 

11.8 
6.7 
8.9 

5.8 
7.9 
7.8 

9.1 
7.3 
7.0 

10.0 
6.1 
6.7 

8.8 
7.3 

7.8 

1.5 
1.5 
1.5 

Divorced 

Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

18.4 
25.3 
24.3 

26.7 
21.2 
24.4 

19.1 
30.0 
26.6 

23.1 
23.8 
27.5 

25.0 

25.5 
26.8 

12.5 
24.5 
25.7 

20.8 
25.1 
25.9 

9.9 
9.9 
9.9 

Widowed 

Prison 
Parole 
Probation 

7.9 
6.7 
2.4 

2.7 
9.1 
2.8 

2.9 
6.7 
2.7 

11.5 
7.9 
2.2 

6.8 
3.6 
3.1 

2.5 
6.1 
2.5 

5.7 
6.7 
2.6 

11.8 
11.8 
11.8 
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SUMMARY:  Minority  racial/ethnic  groups  are  over  represented  in  correctional 
populations,  in  comparison  to  their  proportions  of  the  civilian  population. 
Minority  over  representation  is  greatest  among  prison  populations;  the 
proportions  of  minority  offenders  within  probation  populations  are  smaller 
than  those  within  prison  populations.  The  average  age  of  male  correctional 
populations  and  admissions  continues  to  increase,  suggesting  that  the  male 
offender  population  is  not  being  "replaced"  by  younger  offenders.  The 
average  age  of  female  prison  populations  declined  after  1988.  That  change  is 
consistent  with  the  increased  use  of  incarceration  for  female  offenders  evident 
in  other  data  presented  in  this  report.  Age  composition  data  indicate 
decreases  in  the  proportions  of  the  youngest  groups  of  offenders  and 
increases  in  the  proportions  of  "middle"  aged  offenders.  Similar  trends  are 
present  in  age  data  concerning  first  incarcerations  and  first  convictions. 
Although  there  is  some  indication  that  type  of  prison  admission  may  vary,  in 
some  cases,  by  race /ethnicity,  the  latter  variable  shows  no  clear  relationship 
with  age  of  offender.  Finally,  correctional  populations  are  far  more  likely  to 
be  single,  separated  and  divorced  and  less  likely  to  be  married  than  is  the 
civilian  population,  by  substantial  margins.  Substantial  differences  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  various  marital  states  were  evident  between  male  and 
female  correctional  populations. 
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D.         POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 

Prison  populations  are  determined  by  the  number  of  admissions  to 
prison  and  by  length  of  stay  in  prison.  Both  of  these  factors  are  controlled 
by  a  number  of  other  variables ,  including  population  size  and  composition ,  the 
incidence  of  crime ,  law  enforcement  and  correctional  resources ,  public  policy , 
political  sentiment,  judicial  practices,  and  individual  behaviors.  The  future 
influence  of  many  of  these  variables  is  difficult  to  predict;  predicting  the 
interaction  of  those  variables  is  even  more  difficult. 

Crime  commonly  is  said  to  be  a  profession  of  young  males  aged  18  to  35  : 
Most  felony  offenders  fall  within  that  age  cohort.  Crime  also  is  said  to  be  a 
function  of  family  instability,  socioeconomic  conditions  and  status,  genetics, 
public  policy ,  and  a  host  of  other  influences .  Despite  the  labelling ,  individual 
and  group  criminal  behavior  remains  difficult  to  predict.  In  addition,  the 
incidence  of  crime  is  not  necessarily  a  reliable  predictor  of  prison  populations. 
In  Montana,  at  least,  prison  populations  have  risen  independently  of  the  most 
commonly  used  predictors  of  prison  populations  -  population  size  and  crime 
rate.  Further,  the  greater  increase  in  prison  populations  compared  to 
admissions  indicates  that  the  length  of  stay  increases  are  a  significant 
component  of  prison  population  growth  in  Montana.  Length  of  stay  is 
determined  almost  completely  by  the  judicial  system  and  by  the  Board  of 
Pardons.    The  actions  of  these  entities  also  are  extremely  difficult  to  predict. 

Prison  population  projections  in  Montana  are  derived  using  a  commercial 
computer  software  program  named  IMPACT.  The  program  is  marketed  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association,  an  interstate  corrections  consortium. 
IMPACT  permits  population  projections  using  a  number  of  techniques, 
including  regression  analyses  of  the  variables  commonly  thought  to  determine 
prison  populations.  IMPACT  also  provides  a  program  that  estimates 
populations  using  an  input-output  equation.  The  latter  program  is  used  by 
Montana  Corrections.  The  IMPACT  program  chosen  -  QUICK  Project  -  uses 
base  population  and  length  of  stay  values  and,  combining  them  with  estimates 
of  future  length  of  stay  and  admissions,  projects  populations  for  given  years. 
QUICK  has  produced  very  accurate  "projections"  of  historical  Montana 
correctional  populations,  using  known  historical  data. 

Montana  Corrections  coped  with  the  uncertainties  of  projecting  future 
prison  admissions  and  lengths  of  stay  by  averaging  recent  trends  in  both 
variables.  The  resulting  assumptions  constituted  a  very  conservative 
interpretation  of  recent  growth  in  correctional  system  admissions  and  lengths 
of  stay.  Male  and  female  populations  were  projected  separately  because  they 
have  grown  at  different  rates .  Long  and  short  length  of  stay  components  of 
each  population  also  were  projected  separately  for  both  groups  to  avoid  the 
skewing  effect  of  inmates  with  extremely  long  lengths  of  stay.  The  results  of 
the  population  projections  and  the  assumptions  underlying  them  are  presented 
below  for  fiscal  years  1990  through  1995.  Projections  were  not  formally 
extended  beyond  1995.  The  current  rate  of  change  in  Montana's  justice 
system  makes  projections  beyond  that  date  quite  risky. 
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I.  Male  Inmate  Population  Projections 

A.  Projection  Assumptions 

1.  Base  year  -  1989. 

2.  Base  population  -  1,304  inmates,  of  which  1,192  were 
"short"  length  of  stay  inmates  and  112  were  "long"  length 
of  stay  inmates . 

3.  Base  admissions  -  531,  the  average  of  FY  1987-1989  male 
prison  admissions. 

4.  Annual  rate  of  increase  in  admissions  -  3.6  percent,  the 
average  of  four  sets  of  3-year  moving  averages  spanning 
fiscal  years  1984-1989. 

5.  Average  base  length  of  stay  -  30  months  calculated  June 
30,  1989.  This  length  of  stay  was  used  to  project  "short" 
length  of  stay  populations .  Average  "long"  length  of  stay 
was  13.5  years  and  was  used  to  project  "long"  length  of 
stay  populations. 

6.  Annual  increase  in  "short"  length  of  stay  -  1.1  percent, 
the  average  annual  rate  of  increase  for  fiscal  years  1987- 
1989. 

B.  Projected  Male  Inmate  Populations 

Fiscal  Year  End 

1990 

"Short"  LOS  Pop.    1229 

"Long"  LOS  Pop.     J31 

Total  1360 


II.        Female  Inmate  Population  Projections 
A.        Projection  Assumptions 

1.  Base  year  -  1989. 

2.  Base  population  -  70  inmates,  of  which  64  were  "short" 
length  of  stay  inmates . 

3.  Base  admissions  -  46,  the  average  of  FY  1987-1989  female 
prison  admissions . 

4 .  Annual  rate  of  increase  in  admissions  -11.4  percent ,  the 
average  of  four  sets  of  3-year  moving  averages  spanning 
fiscal  years  1984-1989. 

5.  Average  base  length  of  stay  -  12.6  months,  calculated 
June  30,  1989.  This  length  of  stay  was  used  to  project 
"short"  length  of  stay  populations .  Average  "long"  length 
of  stay  was  5.7  years  and  was  used  to  project  "long" 
length  of  stay  populations . 

6.  Annual  increase  in  "short"  length  of  stay  -  4.2  percent, 
the  average  annual  increase  for  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1989. 
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1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1285 

1351 

1425 

1508 

1592 

149 

165 

184 

199 

218 

1434 

1516 

1609 

1707 

1810 

B.         Projected  Female  Inmate  Populations 

Fiscal  Year  End 

1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995 

"Short"  LOS  Pop.        56  60  69  81  95      111 

"Long"  LOS  Pop.       _8  _9  _n  _12  _13  _[3 

Total                        64  69  80  93  108      124 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  any  population  projection  is  valid  only  for  the 
set  of  assumptions  upon  which  it  is  based.  Montana  Corrections  used  assumptions 
based  on  averages  of  recent  growth  trends  in  hope  that  those  assumptions  would 
best  approximate  a  range  of  possible  futures.  Finally,  it  also  is  important  to 
consider  that  the  effects  of  projection  errors  are  more  magnified  in  smaller 
populations  than  in  larger  ones .  A  five  or  ten  person  error  is  inconsequential  in  the 
context  of  a  1 ,400  person  population  but  is  substantial  in  the  context  of  a  population 
of  50.  Note  that  male  and  female  inmate  populations  are  projected  to  increase 
substantially.  Both  projected  populations  will  outstrip  existing  inmate  housing 
resources. 
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A  DISCUSSION  OF  PRISON  OVERCROWDING 


Prison  population  size  is  determined  by  the  number  of  admissions  to  and 
releases  from  prison  and  the  time  elapsing  between  each  admission  and 
subsequent  release.  Montana's  prison  populations  increased  90  percent 
between  1980  and  1990.  Total  correctional  populations  (persons  under  prison, 
parole  or  probationary  supervision)  also  increased  substantially  in  the  same 
period,  from  average  daily  populations  of  3,045  in  1980  to  4,860  in  1990,  a  60 
percent  increase.  The  following  discussion  addresses  the  variables  that 
appear  to  control  the  growth  of  Montana's  correctional  and  prison  populations . 

Conventional  wisdom  holds  that  correctional  population  size  is  determined 
primarily  by  a  jurisdiction's  total  civilian  population  and  crime  rate. 
Montana's  experience  in  the  past  decade  indicates  that  conventional  wisdom 
provides  scant  explanation  of  the  growth  of  correctional  and  prison 
populations.  Montana's  civilian  population  increased  only  4.8  percent  from 
1980  to  1985  and  has  declined  steadily  since  then.  Further,  the  "at  risk  of 
serious  crime"  population  (males  aged  18-34) ,  has  decUned  in  relative  size  in 
comparison  to  the  total  population.  Data  provided  by  the  Montana  Board  of 
Crime  Control  indicate  that  Montana's  rate  of  index  crime  has  declined 
substantially  since  1980.  In  short,  the  supposed  sources  of  Montana's 
correctional  population  have  declined  in  size  while  that  population  has 
continued  to  increase  (see  tables  immediately  below).  Clearly,  total  civilian 
population  and  crime  rate  are  not  the  primary  determinants  of  the  size  of 
Montana's  correctional  populations. 


Table  El:  Montana  Population,  in  Thousands. 

1980         1981         1982         1983         1984         1985         1986         1987         1988       1989 
787  796  805  816  823  825  817  809  805        806 

Source:    Montana  Department  of  Commerce 

Table  E2:  Montana  Male  Population  Aged  18-34,  in  Thousands. 

1980         1981         1982         1983         1984         1985         1986         1987         1988       1989 
121  124  124  125  125  123  119  116  113       111* 

Source:    Montana  Department  of  Commerce 
*    Department  of  Institutions  estimate 

Table  E3:  Montana  Crime  Rate  Per  100,000  Population. 

1980        1981         1982        1983        1984        1985        1986        1987        1988      1989 
4678.3    4529.3    4306.5    4281.5    4246.1    4231.0    4226.9    4270.8    4402.9  3811.4 

Source:    Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control 
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Similar  growth  trends  have  been  noted  nationwide.  More  than  40  states^  currently 
are  engaged  in  litigation  or  are  operating  their  corrections  systems  under  court- 
appointed  masters  as  a  result  of  prison  overcrowding.  This  phenomenon  has 
received  considerable  media  attention  of  late.  It  has  been  a  topic  of  concern  in 
professional  Uterature  for  years.  A  recent  publication,  State  Policy  Reports, 
summarized  the  discussion  as  follows : 

" Stiff er  criminal  penalties  continue  to  be  the  policy  preference  of  the 
public  and  elected  officials  at  all  levels ....  A  predictable  result  has  been 
a  sharp  and  continuing  increase  in  the  number  of  people  in  jails  and 
state  and  federal  prisons ,  despite  little  change  in  the  crime  rate . " 

The  authors  of  that  report,  in  discussing  comparative  state  incarceration  and  control 
rates,  declared 

"There  is  no  obvious  explanation  for  the  rankings  shown. . . .  Prosperous 
and  less  prosperous  states,  agricultural  and  industrial  states,  states 
with  rapid  population  growth  and  with  stagnant  populations,  and  states 
within  regions  are  scattered  throughout  the  rankings .  The  lack  of  an 
obvious  demographic  or  economic  relationsiiip  suggests  that  state  policy 
choices  may  be  causing  the  differences."      (emphasis  added) 

Continuing  the  argument  that  policy  decisions  are  primary  determinants  of 
correctional  population  growth,  the  authors  added 

"The  relationship  between  crime  and  corrections  is  so  tenuous  that  what 
to  expect  from  [crime  incidence  data]  isn't  obvious." 


and, 


"There  is  httle  apparent  correlation  between  any  of  the  statistics  on 
incarceration,  crime  rates  and  their  increases. ..." 


and  finally, 

"One  clear  reason  for  the  sharp  increase  in  correctional  populations  is 
the  increase  in  commitments  to  prison  for  crimes  which  aren't  even 
included  in  the  traditional  crimes  (e.g.  murder,  burglary,  and 
robbery)  that  are  included  in  the  crime  index. "e 

A  recent  publication  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  supports  the 
contention  that  policy  determines  correctional  population  size.  That  publication, 
"The  NCCD  Prison  Population  Forecast:  The  Impact  of  the  War  on  Drugs,"  states 

"It  appears  that  the  phenomenal  growth  of  prison  populations  during 
the  1980s  will  be  followed  by  even  greater  increases  over  the  next  five 
years,  which  will  threaten  to  completely  overwhelm  the  nation's  prison 
systems . " 


and. 


"The  recent  historic  growth  in  the  nation's  prison  population  cannot  be 
adequately  explained  by  crime  rates  (which  have  remained  largely 
unchanged)  or  growth  in  the  general  population,  which  have  not  kept 
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unchanged)  or  growth  in  the  general  population,  which  have  not  kept 
pace  with  prison  population  increases.  Instead,  growth  in  prison 
populations  can  best  be  explained  by  the  unrelenting  passage  of  laws 
designed  to  sentence  more  offenders  to  prison  and  for  longer  periods 

of  time."' 

The  NCCD  report  predicts  that  prison  populations  in  12  study  states  will  increase 
by  more  than  68  percent  by  1994,  at  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  about  13  percent 
per  year.    These  increases  are  expected  given  existing  policies. 

Admissions  to,  releases  from  and  time  spent  in  prison  (or  under  correctional 
supervision)  represent  public  policy  decisions.  Admissions  represent  not  only  an 
individual's  decision  to  violate  a  pubUc  law  but  also  a  conviction  by  public 
representatives  and  assessment  of  a  punishment  considered  appropriate  by  the 
public.  Releases  represent  either  the  expiration  of  the  punishment  or  a  grant  of 
conditional  release  from  the  punishment  by  a  public  entity.  Length  of  time  under 
punishment  is  a  combination  of  the  nature  of  the  punishment  (sentence  length)  and 
a  decision  by  the  release  agency  -  in  Montana,  the  Board  of  Pardons. 

The  references  cited  above  illustrate  that  Montana  is  not  alone  in  its  experience  of 
prison  overcrowding.  The  information  presented  below  clearly  suggest  that  Montana 
also  has  instituted  incremental  policy  changes  that  have  contributed  to  its 
overcrowding  crisis. 

Session  laws  of  Montana's  legislature  were  reviewed  to  identify  statutes  affecting 
corrections  programs.    The  results  of  that  review  are  presented  below. 

Table  E4:     Analysis  of  Montana  Session  Laws. 
Number  of  Statutes  Affecting  Corrections, 
by  Legislative  Session. 


Legislative  Session 


1979        1981      1983*        1985        1987      1989 


9 

9 

7 

8 

11 

15 

2 

4 

7 

3 

4 

9 

2 

1 

8 

3 

2 

3 

Laws  Increasing  Population 
Laws  With  No  Pop .  Effect 
Laws  Decreasing  Population 

*      Includes  1982  Special  Session 

Clearly,  statutes  potentially  increasing  correctional  populations  have  far 
outnumbered  those  potentially  decreasing  those  populations .  It  is  difficult  to  point 
to  specific  statutory  changes  and  attribute  specific  population  increases  to  those 
changes.  Nonetheless,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  presume  that  the 
disproportion  between  laws  intended  to  increase  and  decrease  correctional 
populations  has  had  noticeable  effect. 

Montana  prison  admissions  data  provide  further  evidence  of  pubUc  policy  changes . 
Data  presented  elsewhere  in  this  report  illustrate  changes  in  sentencing  of  those 
convicted  of  their  first  Montana  felony  offense.  Nearly  one-half  of  1990  prison 
admissions  were  for  first  Montana  felony  convictions.  A  surprising  percentage  of 
that  group  were  incarcerated  for  a  single  offense.     In  1986,   the  proportion  of 
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incarcerated  first  Montana  felony  offenders  increased  22  percent  in  relative  size  over 
previous  years.  That  phenomenon  has  been  quite  stable  since  1986.  Although  some 
members  of  this  group  were  incarcerated  upon  revocation  of  probationary  sentences 
or  paroles,  the  increased  rate  of  imprisonment  of  this  group  can  be  seen  as  a  change 
in  public  policy. 

Similarly,  the  number  and  proportion  of  prison  admissions  serving  consecutive,  in 
contrast  to  concurrent  sentences ,  has  increased  markedly  in  recent  years . 
Consecutive  sentences  increase  an  inmate's  length  of  stay  in  prison.  Until  1989, 
multiple  prison  sentences  were  to  be  served  concurrently,  unless  the  sentencing 
judge  stipulated  that  they  were  to  be  served  consecutively.  Since  1989,  a  new 
statute  requires  that  multiple  sentences  be  served  consecutively  unless  the 
sentencing  judge  stipulates  otherwise.  That  statute,  and  increased  rates  of 
imposition  of  consecutive  sentences,  indicate  a  more  harsh  trend  in  criminal 
sentencing. 

Further  evidence  of  increased  severity  in  sentencing  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  the 
dangerous  offender  designation.  The  dangerous  offender  designation  increases 
inmate  length  of  stay  by  requiring  that  one-half  an  inmate's  sentence,  less  good 
time,  be  served  prior  to  parole  eligibility.  Inmates  not  designated  dangerous  become 
parole  eligible  in  one-quarter  their  sentence,  less  good  time.  The  proportion  of 
inmates  designated  dangerous  has  more  than  doubled  since  1984  and  the  number  of 
such  admissions  more  than  tripled  since  that  date.  Finally,  the  average  length  of 
sentences  issued  by  the  State's  judges  has  increased  over  time. 

Trends  in  discretionary  release  from  imprisonment  -  parole  -  also  indicate  shifts  in 
public  policy.  All  discretionary  releases  from  incarceration  are  granted  by  the 
Montana  Board  of  Pardons.  Data  provided  by  the  Montana  Board  of  Pardons  show 
a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  inmates  granted  parole.  Although  the  number  of 
inmates  released  to  parole  in  recent  years  has  increased,  the  proportion  of  total 
inmates  so  released  has  declined  from  earlier  levels. 

The  cumulative  effects  of  these  and  other  changes  in  public  policy  have  affected 
prison  length  of  stay.  Table  4  of  this  report  (page  25)  presents  the  average  length 
of  stay,  in  months,  of  Montana  prison  populations.  Note  that  average  length  of  stay 
has  shown  a  marked  increase  since  1986,  from  28.5  months  to  32.5  months  in  1991. 
The  average  length  of  stay  in  1981  was  22.5  months. 

The  data  presented  throughout  this  report  clearly  suggest  that  Montana's  present 
prison  crowding  crisis  is  the  result  of  a  decade-long  trend  of  increasing  severity  in 
treatment  of  criminals.  It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the  nature  of  today's 
criminals  justifies  increased  severity.  Data  presented  elsewhere  in  this  report  (see 
Table  10)  do  not  support  the  argument  that  today's  criminals  are  "worse"  than  those 
of  previous  years . 

Montana's  experience  in  the  last  decade,  coupled  with  similar  trends  nationwide  and 
conclusions  drawn  in  professional  literature,  have  led  us  to  conclude  that  there  is 
no  legitimate  reason  to  expect  correctional  populations  to  decline  in  the  near  future. 
Our  population  projections  reflect  that  conclusion.  Those  projections  are  based  on 
conservative  assumptions  concerning  admission  rates  and  increases  in  length  of 
stay.  Both  reflect  averages  of  recent  growth  trends  and,  as  such,  understate 
recent  fluctuations  in  those  trends.  Despite  this  conservatism,  Montana  prison 
population  projections  predict  an  alarming  housing  shortfall  though  1995. 
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Earlier  sections  of  this  paper  discussed  the  factors  that  determine  prison  population 
size.  These  factors  operate  independently  of  the  Corrections  Division.  The  Division 
can  control  the  size  of  the  inmate  population  only  indirectly,  by  insuring  that  inmate 
flow  through  the  system  is  expedited  and  that  alternatives  to  incarceration  are 
pursued.  The  practical  limits  of  this  intervention  are  well  defined  by  the  following 
quote  from  an  article  published  by  two  leading  corrections  consultants: 

"Adjustments  that  depend  primarily  on  the  cunning  of  correctional  administrators 
and  staff  in  response  to  insufficient  resources  are  not  remedies." 

Those  authors,  McGarry  and  Adams,  suggest  that  the  solution  to  overcrowding  lies 
solely  within  an  "all  fronts"  attempt  to  restore  balance  in  the  corrections  system. 
They  suggest  the  following  practical  steps: 

1 .  Reduce  system  input 

a.  institute  offender- specific  planning 

b.  establish  sanctions  as  alternatives  to  incarceration 

c.  provide  alternative  sanctions  for  revocations  of  probation  and 
parole 

d .  use  intensive  supervision  and  similar  programs  as  alternatives  to 
incarceration 

(The  authors  caution  against  "widening  the  net"  in  this  context.) 

2.  Reduce  Length  of  Stay 

a.  establish  or  enhance  good  time 

b.  institute  supervised  release  programs 

c.  create  extended  furlough  programs 

d.  establish    "forced"    early    release    mechanisms    to    cope    with 
populations  exceeding  capacity 

e.  streamline  the  parole  process 

f.  improve   parole   release   measures    (including   the   adoption   of 
objective  criteria) 

g.  institute  intensive  supervision  programs  to  serve  as  alternatives 
to  secure  custody 

h.         experiment  with  "intensive  incarceration,"  to  be  followed  by 
other  forms  of  sanction. 

(The  authors  note  that  studies  have  shown  similar  rates  of  recidivism 
between  "early  release"  inmates  and  those  released  by  traditional 
means . ) 

3.  Expand  Capacity 

a.  review    system    inmate    classification    procedures,     to    assure 
appropriate  placement 

b.  expand  pre-release  centers  and  work  release  programs 

c.  pursue  community  program  options 

The  Corrections  Division  has  proposed  almost  exactly  the  authors'  suggestions  to 
cope  with  the  present  and  projected  crisis  in  offender  housing  capacity.  Division 
proposals  are  as  follows: 
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a.  Extend  good  time  to  a  maximum  earning  rate  of  33  days  per  month. 

b.  Pursue  legislation  to  authorize  good  time  on  parole,  to  be  granted  at  a 
flat  rate. 

c.  A  Supervised  Release  program  exists.    That  program  is  little  used  but 
could  become  a  viable  program. 

d.  Extend  furloughs  for  inmates  nearing  parole  eligibility  or  discharge. 

e.  An   Emergency  Release  statute  exists  but  is   rarely  used.      Pursue 
legislation  to  enhance  the  use  of  this  program. 

f.  Propose  administrative  changes  to  streamline  the  parole  process. 

g.  Propose  that  the  Board  of  Pardons  adopt  objective  parole  criteria  and 
more  formal  operational  guidelines. 

h.         Expand  the  Intensive  Supervision  Program  and  extend  the  range  of 

offenders  that  program  serves. 
i.  The  Division  has  concluded  that  "shock  incarceration"  programs  may 

not   be   viable   in  Montana   due   to   the   small   number  of  appropriate 

offenders .    Propose  procedures  to  ensure  the  appropriate  placement  of 

offenders . 
j.  Propose  procedures  to  ensure  appropriate  and  timely  planning  and 

programming  for  inmates ,  including  development  of  treatment  programs 

suited  to  the  needs  of  the  inmate  population. 
k.         Propose   development   of  community  programs    (e.g.,    house  arrest, 

community   service)    to   serve  as   alternative   sanctions   for   selected 

felons . 
1.  Change      parole /probation      revocation      procedures      and      identify 

intermediate  sanctions  that  can  serve  as  alternatives  to  prison, 
m .         Propose  expansion  and  enhancement  of  pre-release  centers  in  Montana . 
n.         The  Division  has  suggested  expansion  of  prison  facilities  to  serve 

present   and   anticipated   populations   of  high   security   inmates   and 

inmates  in  need  of  special  treatment. 
o.         Propose    creation   of   a   standing   Legislative    Corrections    Oversight 

Committee,     to    review    all    corrections-related    legislation    and    its 

anticipated  fiscal  and  programmatic  effect. 

There  is  an  additional  approach  to  coping  with  growth  in  correctional  populations. 
That  approach  likely  would  bear  fruit  only  in  the  future  but  appears,  nonetheless, 
to  be  necessary.  Until  the  public  and  their  political  representatives  clearly 
understand  the  correctional  population  dilemma,  it  may  never  be  resolved.  The 
Department  and  the  Division  should  undertake  a  coherent  and  concise  education 
effort  to  provide  the  public  some  understanding  of  the  "cause  and  effect"  of 
correctional  overcrowding .  Correctional  programs  and  resources  are  very  expensive 
in  terms  of  human  and  fiscal  resources.  The  public  should  be  informed  of  this 
expense  and  of  actual  and  potential  alternatives.  Given  that  information,  the  public 
and  their  representatives  will  be  better  able  to  make  informed  and  timely  decisions 
on  matters  affecting  corrections.  The  following  quotes  illustrate  the  necessity  of 
such  an  effort. 

"the  substantive  solutions  to  prison  cost  problems  [are]  available. 
But.  .  .political  leadership  [is]  necessary  to  recognize  that  'this  is  not 
only  a  substantive  problem  but  a  public  perception  one'.  The  public 
perception. .  .was  that  decisions  on  sentencing  and  prison  construction 
are  based  on  Willie  Horton  and  Ted  Bundy  being  the  ones 
involved . . .  high  risk ,  violent  offenders ,  who  hurt  people . 
Distinguishing  those  who  hurt  people  fromihose  who  steal  could.  .  .lead 
to  a  'whole  different  kind  of  discussion'". 
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"In  the  context  of  setting  state  budgets,  it  is  difficult  to  see  situations 
that  would  cause  a  sharp  turnaround  in  the  growth  of  prison 
populations  and  the  tendency  to  seek  additional  resources  based  on 
these  projections .  ...  the  possibility  of  turnaround  is  one  factor,  along 
with  cost,  that  has  encouraged  'temporary'  crowding  of  facilities  in  the 
past,  without  relief  so  far  in  the  conditions  presumed  to  be 
temporary."^" 
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APPENDIX  I 
Directory  of  Corrections  Offices 


Department  of  Corrections  and  Human  Services 

1539  Eleventh  Avenue 
Helena,  MT    59620 

(406)  444-3910 
Director:    Curt  Chisholm 


Corrections  Division 

Acting  Administrator,  James  J.  Pomroy  444-4912 

Personnel /Staff  Development,  Doug  Barnes  444-4910 

Chief,  Community  Corrections,  Mike  Ferriter  444-4913 

Research  Supervisor,  Theodore  H.  Clack  444-4907 

Research,  Rich  Petaja  444-4914 

Interstate  Compact,  Constance  Perrin  444-4916 


Montana  State  Prison  (406)  846-1320 

400  Conley  Lake  Road 
Deer  Lodge,  MT    59722 

Warden,  Jack  McCormick 

Deputy  Warden,  Gary  Weer 

Associate  Warden /Treatment,  Michael  Mahoney 

Administrative  Assistant,  Linda  Moodry 


Swan  River  Forest  Camp  (406)  754-2292 

Box  99 
Swan  Lake,  MT    59911 

Superintendent :    Dan  Maloughney 


Women's  Correctional  Center  (406)  693-7397 

Drawer  C 
Warm  Springs,  MT    59756 

Director,  Steven  MacAskill 
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REGION  I 


REGION  II 


REGION  III 


REGION  IV 


MISSOIBJV  OFFICE 

Sam  Lemaich   (Supervisor) 

Earl  Stxubeck  (PCP  II) 

mice  Mccarty  (I.S.O. ) 

Dave  Sonju 

Jan  Ullom  (I-S.O.) 

Kathleen  Burgess 

Teri  Wear 

Ton  Forsyth 

Dan  Ness 

Doreen  Ellis/Sec. 

127  E.  Main,   #303 

Missoula,  MT   59802 

549-0022 

125-5621 


KALISPELL  OFFICE 


HELENA  OFFICE 

Ron  Alsbury  (Supervisor) 

Monty  Carrillo 

Maggie  Corbett 

John  Gihring 

Gina  Rasmussen/Sec. 

1539  11th,  Room  #102 

Helena,  MT   59601 

444-2462 

140-2482 


GREAT  FALLS  OFFICE 

Mike  Gersack  (Supervisor) 

Mike  Redpath  (PSP  II) 

Rick  Holzheimer 

Jerry  Skibah 

Mary  Fay 

Bob  PasBuccio 

Jacqueline  Lageson-Bellusci 

Stephanie  Hromcik 

219  5th  St.  So.  Suite  A 

Great  Falls,  MT  59401 

727-6061 

124-3120 


LIVINGSTON  OFFICE 


HAVRE  OFFICE 


BILLINGS  OFFICE 

Phil  Sanderson  (Super.) 
Randy  Sowan  (ISO./PfcP  II) 
Mike  Schmaing 
Bud  Walsh  (I.S.O.) 
Debra  Willis 
James  Corcoran 
Barbara  Nihil 1 
Fam  Allen 
Stave  Rurd 
Sean  Lyle 
Lorna  Frye/Sec. 
201  N.  25th  St. 
PO  Box  1884 
Billings,  MT  59103 
259-2940 
122-2136 
Fax  -  657-2146 
GLENDIVE  OFFICE 


Jerry  Devich 

Gene  Gemignani 

Ed  Duelfer 

Jody  Wurtz/Sec. 

Triangle  Bldg. 

575  Sunset  Blvd.   #209 

Kalispell,  MT   59901 

752-2575 

136-2331 


Kent  Lombard 
Park  Co.  C.H. 
Livingston,  MT   59047 
222-6120,  Ext.  294 


Jerome  Smith 
Cleo  Lewis/Sec. 
College  Park  Plaza 
111  11th  Street 
Suite  316 
Havre,  WT  59501 
265-9718 
135-3219 


Jim  Bennett 

Betsy  Evans/Sec. 

lOOi  So.  Merrill  Suite  2 

Glendive,  MT  59330 

365-4086 

133-2316 


POLSON  OFFICE 


BOZEMAN  OFFICE 


GLASGOW  OFFICE 


MILES  CITY  OFFICE 


Dan  Hoy 

Dave  Weaver 

Connie  Hansen/Sec. 

314  1st  St.  E. 

Suite  205 

Poison,  MT   59860 

883-4629 


Bernie  Driscoll 
Mark  Bearrow 
Isabell  Bennett/Sec 
20  E.  Olive   #1-D 
Bozeraan,  MT   59715 
587-5455 
126-2212 


Ed  Schmidt 
Valley  Co.   C.H. 
Glasgow,    ffT      59230 
228-4861 


( Vacant ) 

Kathy  Cha^eske/Sec. 

519  Main  St.  #5 

Box  703 

Miles  City,  MT  59301 

232-1962 

133-2258 


LIBBY  OFFICE 


ANACONDA  OFFICE 


SHELBY  OFFICE 


SIDNEY  OFFICE 


George  Clough 
416  Mineral  Ave. 
Libby,  MT   59923 
293-5114 


Oave  Robbins 
122  E.  Park 
PO  Box  1482 
Anaconda,  MT   59711 
563-2560 


Reggie  Voiles 
Cedar  Square  Bldg. 
301  1st  St.  S. 
Shelby,  MT   59474 
434-5344 


Jack  Fasig 

104  2nd  Ave.  S.E. 

Sidney,  MT  59270 

482-5061 


HAMILTON  OFFICE 


BUTTE  OFFICE 


HARDIN  OFFICE 


Sally  McRae 
Courthouse,  Box  5007 
Hamilton,  MT   59840 
363-2882 


John  Riley 
John  Kelly 
Jim  Wright 
Mary  Blastak/Sec. 
51  w.  Granite 
Butte,  MT   59701 
723-6911 
123-4305 


Lucille  Other  Medicine 

Big  Horn  Co.  C.H. 

Drawer  H 

Hardin,  MT   59034 

665-3636 
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BQABD  Ce  EfflaMS  SOOE  OP  KKOttk  GGHIMEIY  (UKKtL'iUflB  fOm 

upAKmair  of  neanuniCKS  aiPiniCNS  ae  BaoBftHiCN  amp  pahmz 

Client's   This  probation/parole  is  granted  subject  to  the  following  conditic«is,  limitaticms  and  restricticms. 
Initials 

1.  BESIEBCE:  You  shall  not  change  your  place  of  residence  without  first  obtaining  permissioi  from  your 

Probation/Parole  Officer. 

2.  TBA9EL:  You  shall  not  leave  your  assig^ied  district  without  first  obtaining  writtai  permission  from  your 

Probation/Parole  Office.  Your  assigned  district  is: 

Counties 

3.  BffURMDir:  You  shall  maintain  enployment  or  a  program  approved  by  the  Board  of  Pardcns  or  your  Probation/ 

Parole  Officer.  You  nust  obtain  permission  fron  your  Probation/Parole  Officer  prior  to  any  change  of 
enploiynent.  I 

4.  BSVKEDC:  You  are  required  to  personally  report  to  your  Probation/Parole  Officer  on/during    

,  or  as  directed.  You  are  to  sutmit  written  monthly  reports  on  foims  provided. 

5.  QEAFGN5:  You  shall  not  own,  possess  or  be  in  control  of  ary  firearms  or  deadly  weapons,  including  black 

powder,  as  defined  by  state  or  federal  law. 

6.  FDttNGIAL:  You  nust  obtain  permissiai  from  your  Probation/Parole  Officer  before  financing  a  vducle, 

purchasing  property  or  engaging  in  business. 


submit  to  a  search  of  your  person, 
a  wrrant. 


7.  SEAKB:  Upon  reasonable  cause,  you  shall,  vMle  an  parole  or  probaticsi,  i 
vdiicle  or  residence  by  a  Probation/Parole  Officer,  at  any  time,  without 

8.  lABS  &  CUmCT:  You  shall  comply  will  all  city,  county,  state,  and  federal  laws  and  ordinances  and  ccmduct 

yourself  as  a  good  citizen.  Yot"  "'"*''"' " ' "'" '"*■  "■ ' "  " t^-i—^^- 

Parole  Officer  within  72  hours 

SPECIAL  CON)IIIiOI6 


yourself  as  a  good  citizen.  You  shall  report  any  arrests  or  contacts  with  law  enforcement  to  your  Probation/ 
Parol  ""■    ■  '  ■  ""  ' 


The  Board  of  Pardons,  or  the  Sentencing  Court,  has  ordered  the  following  indicated  conditois: 


1-  L 

3.  L 
5.  L 


You  shall  not  drink  intoxicants. 

You  shall  not  possess  or  use  intoxicants,  nor  will  jrou  enter  ary  place  intoxicants  are  the  chief 
item  of  sale. 

You  shall  submit  to  breath  and/or  body  fluid  testing  for  intoxicants. 

You  shall  submit  to  body  fluid  testing  for  illegal  drugs. 

You  are  to  pay  court  ordered  restitution  in  the  amount  of:  $_^ .  Ihe  total  of  all  court 

ordered  moiey  matters  is:  $ ,  payable  at  a  mininun  of     ~   per  month,  beginning 


6.  [ ]  You  shall  participate  in  [  )  chemical  dependency  couseling;  [  ]  sexual  offender  counseling; 

[  ]  mental  health  couseling  on  a  regular  basis  as  determined  by  your  probation/parole  officer. 


I  have  read,  or  had  read  to  me,  the  foregoing  rules  and  conditicais  and  I  will  abide  by  than.  Failure  to  do  so 
nay  result  in  revocation. 

B&IVEROF  gffiADmni 

I  do  hereby  waive  extraditiai  to  the  State  of  htontana  from  any  State  in  the  IMon,  and  from  ary  territory  or 
country  outside  the  ccmtinaital  United  States,  and  also  agree  that  I  will  not  contest  any  effort  to  return  me  to 
the  Ihited  States  or  to  the  State  of  Montana.  I  understand  that  this  ProbaticaVTarole  is  granted  to  and  accepte 
by  me,  subject  to  the  conditicais,  limitatiais,  and  restricticxis  stated  herein,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
Board  of  Pardcms,  Sentencing  Court,  or  the  Department  of  Institutiais  has  the  power,  at  any  time,  in  case  of 
violation  of  the  conditions,  limitations,  or  restrictions  of  Probation  or  Parole  to  cause  my  detenticm  and/or 
return  to  prison. 


vrmss PKEffrrcreuTSEDEEir 
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300  Copies  of  this  public  document  were  published  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1.62  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of  $486. 


